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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affuirs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of interna- 


tional relations are listed currently. 
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Visit of Prime Minister Nehru of India 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, 
made an official visit to Washington from Decem- 
ber 16-20. Following are the joint statement 
issued by the Prime Minister and President E'isen- 
hower at the close of the visit, texts of the greet- 
ings exchanged between the Prime Minister and 
Vice President Nixon at the National Airport and 
between the Prime Minister and the President at 
the White House, and the text of Mr. Nehrw’s ra- 
dio and television address to the Nation on Decem- 
ber 18. 


JOINT STATEMENT 


White House press release dated December 20 

Prime Minister Nehru and President Eisen- 
hower had long anticipated a personal meeting to 
discuss current world problems. In three days 
in Washington and a day at the President’s farm 
at Gettysburg, they were afforded in a completely 
informal atmosphere the opportunity for full and 
frank talks on a wide range of problems of in- 
terest and concern to both countries. 

The talks confirmed the broad area of agree- 
ment between India and the United States, which 
are bound together in strong ties of friendship de- 
riving from their common objectives and their ad- 
herence to the highest principles of free democ- 
racy. The principles and _ policies of the 
Governments of India and the United States have 
evolved on the basis of respect for the dignity of 
man and of the need to improve the welfare of the 
individual. 

The Prime Minister and the President are con- 
vinced that the greater understanding of their re- 
spective policies reached at these talks will fa- 
cilitate the constant efforts of India and the United 
States towards the achievement of peaceful and 
friendly intercourse among nations in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations. 
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WELCOME AT NATIONAL AIRPORT 


White House press release dated December 16 


Greetings by Vice President Nixon 


Mr. Prime Minister, it is a very great honor for 
me to extend on behalf of President Eisenhower 
and the American people a very warm welcome to 
you and to the members of your party ' on the oc- 
casion of your visit to the United States. 

This visit has a great deal of significance for a 
number of reasons. This is a decisive moment in 
history. You represent the largest democracy in 
the world, and the United States is the second 
largest democracy in the world; and while as free 
and independent sovereign nations our Govern- 
ments do not always agree on policy, we have and 
share a common dedication and devotion toward 
developing the kind of a world in which individ- 
uals can be free, in which nations can be independ- 
ent, and in which peoples can live together in 
peace. And we know that the conversations that 
you have with President Eisenhower, with other 
members of our Government, will contribute not 
only to better understanding between our two 
Governments and our two peoples but to the cause 
of world peace, based on freedom and justice, to 
which we are all devoted. 

We only regret that your visit here is brief, that 
you cannot see more parts of our country; but I 
can assure you that all of our 167 million American 
citizens share this expression when I say we are 
glad to have you with us, and, while you are here, 
this certainly will be your home. 


*The Prime Minister was accompanied by Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, his daughter; G. L. Mehta, Indian Ambassador 
to the U.S., and Mrs. Mehta; N. R. Pillai, Secretary Gen- 
eral, Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations; M. O. Mathai, Special Assistant to the Prime 
Minister; and the following personal assistants: Om 
Prakash, N. Sreeraman, and Abdul Hamid. 
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Reply by Prime Minister Nehru 

Mr. Vice President, I am deeply grateful to you 
for your welcome and for what you have said. It 
is a great happiness to me to come here for the 
second time to this great country,’ and I consider 
it a great privilege that I should have the oppor- 
tunity to meet the President and talk to him at 
this rather important and even, perhaps, critical 
moment in our history. 

You mentioned, Mr. Vice President, the ideals 
that govern this great Republic, the ideals of inde- 
pendence and individual freedom. I can assure 
you that we, in India, adhere to those ideals and 
that we are going to continue to adhere to them, 
whatever else may befall us. 

We believe in the freedom of the individual, the 
freedom of the human spirit. And in many other 
things, too, I have found that there is so much in 
common, even though we are separated by half 
the world, between this great Republic and the 
Republic of India. 

And so I thank you again, Mr. Vice President, 
and I should like to express my gratitude to the 
President for his gracious invitation to me to come 
here. 


WELCOME AT WHITE HOUSE 


White House press release dated December 16 
Greetings by President Eisenhower 

Mr. Prime Minister, this is an event to which I 
have long looked forward. It is a privilege and 
an honor to welcome you to this land—and to this 
house. 

I speak for the American people and the Govern- 
ment when I say that we hope you will find your 
trip here most enjoyable—that you and your 
daughter will have a visit that is full of interest. 

We thank you for coming. 


Reply by Mr. Nehru 

Mr. President, I am deeply grateful to you for 
the gracious invitation which has brought me here 
and for your kind words. I have been looking for- 
ward to this visit for a long time, and now that I 
am here I feel happy to be not only your guest, Mr. 
President, but among the American people who 
are so very friendly and hospitable. 


?Mr. Nehru first visited the U.S. in October 1949. 
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I am 


I look forward to these few days here. 
only sorry that my visit is a short one. 
Thank you, sir. 


ADDRESS BY MR. NEHRU, DECEMBER 18 


Friends, I am emboldened to address you in 
this intimate fashion because of the friendship 
and hospitality which you, the citizens of the 
United States, have showered upon me. I have 
come to your great country on a brief visit at the 
gracious invitation of your President, whose hu- 
manity and whose distinguished and devoted 
services to the cause of peace have won for him a 
unique place among the statesmen of the world, 
I am happy to be here, and my only regret is that 
I can only stay a few days and have no opportunity 
of meeting many of you personally. 


Five years ago a professor of an American’ 


university visited me in Delhi and gave me a gift 
which I have treasured greatly. This was a mold 
in brass of Abraham Lincoln’s right hand. It is 
a beautiful hand, strong and firm and yet gentle. 
It has been kept ever since on my study table, and 
I look at it every day, and it gives me strength. 
This may, perhaps, give you some idea of our 
thinking and our urges in India. For, above all, 
we believe in liberty, equality, the dignity of the 
individual, and the freedom of the human spirit. 
Because of this we are firmly wedded to the demo- 
cratic way of life and, in our loyalty to this cause, 
we will not falter. 
tuted our country into a republic and gave to our- 


Nearly 7 years ago we consti: ; 


. . ° . , 
selves a constitution based on these principles and 


guaranteeing the fundamental human rights of 
freedom of the individual, equality of man, and 
the rule of law. 

Five years ago we had general elections in our 


country for our central Parliament as well as for | 


our State Assemblies. These elections were organ- 
ized on a vast scale by an authority free of gov- 
ernment control, so as to insure that they were 
free and impartial. Early next year we are going 
to have another general election in which 200 mil- 
lion voters are entitled to participate. You will 
realize the vastness of these elections when I tell 
you that there will be 1,200,000 polling booths, so 
that no voter need have to go far to give his vote. 

As you know, India is a big country, with 4 
population of 370 million, one-seventh of the total 
population of the world. It isa country steeped 2 
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history and tradition, with a civilization nearly as 
old as recorded time and a culture nourished on its 
own soil and blended happily with those of other 
peoples and of other lands. This year we cele- 
brated in India and in many other countries the 
9,500th anniversary of a very great son of India, 
the Buddha, who gave us a message of peace and 
compassion. 


Toleration and Understanding 


Through the centuries India has preached and 
practiced toleration and understanding and has 
enriched human thought, art and literature, phi- 
losophy and religion. Her sons journeyed far and 
wide, braving the perils of land and sea, not with 
thoughts of conquest or domination but as mes- 
sengers of peace or engaged in the commerce of 
ideas as well as of her beautiful products. During 
these millennia of history India has experienced 
both good and ill, but throughout her checkered 
history she has remembered the message of peace 
and tolerance. In our own time this message was 
proclaimed by our great leader and master, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, who led us to freedom by peaceful 
and yet effective action on a mass scale. 

Nine years ago we won our independence 
through a bloodless revolution, in conditions of 
honor and dignity both to ourselves and to the 
erstwhile rulers of our country. We in India to- 
day are children of this revolution and have been 
conditioned by it. Although your revolution in 
America took place long ago and the conditions 
were different here, you will appreciate the revo- 
lutionary spirit which we have inherited and 
which still governs our activities. Having at- 
tained political freedom, we are earnestly de- 
sirous of removing the many ills that our country 
suffers from, of eliminating poverty and raising 
the standards of our people and giving them full 
and equal opportunities of growth and 
advancement. 

India is supposed to be given to contemplation, 
and the American people have shown by their 
history that they possess great energy, dynamism, 
and the passion to march ahead. Something of 
that contemplative spirit still remains in India. 
But at the same time the new India of today has 
also developed a certain dynamism and a passion- 
ate desire to raise the standards of her people. 
But with that desire is blended the wish to adhere 
to the moral and spiritual aspects of life. 
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Economic Development 

We are now engaged in a gigantic and exciting 
task of achieving rapid and large-scale economic 
development of our country. Such development, 
in an ancient and underdeveloped country such as 
India, is only possible with purposive planning. 
True to our democratic principles and traditions, 
we seek, in free discussion and consultation as well 
as in implementation, the enthusiasm and the will- 
ing and active cooperation of our people. Wecom- 
pleted our first Five-Year Plan 8 months ago, and 
now we have begun on a more ambitious scale our 
second Five-Year Plan, which seeks a planned de- 
velopment in agriculture and industry, town and 
country, and between factory and small-scale and 
cottage production. I speak of India because it is 
my country and I have some right to speak for her. 
But many other countries in Asia tell the same 
story, for Asia today is resurgent, and these coun- 
tries which long lay under foreign yoke have won 
back their independence and are fired by a new 
spirit and strive toward new ideals. To them, as 
to us, independence is as vital as the breath they 
take to sustain life, and colonialism, in any form, 
or anywhere, is abhorrent. 

The vast strides that technology has made have 
brought a new age of which the United States of 
America is the leader. Today the whole world is 
our neighbor and the old divisions of continents 
and countries matter less and less. Peace and 
freedom have become indivisible, and the world 
cannot continue for long partly free and partly 
subject. In this atomic age peace has also become 
a test of human survival. 

Recently we have witnessed two tragedies which 
have powerfully affected men and women all over 
the world. These are the tragedies in Egypt and 
Hungary. Our deeply felt sympathies must go 
out to those who have suffered or are suffering, 
and all of us must do our utmost to help them and 
to assist in solving these problems in a peaceful 
and constructive way. But even these tragedies 
have one hopeful aspect, for they have demon- 
strated that the most powerful countries cannot 
revert to old colonial methods or impose their 
domination over weak countries. World opinion 
has shown that it can organize itself to resist such 
outrages. Perhaps, as an outcome of these trage- 
dies, freedom will be enlarged and will have a more 
assured basis. 
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Peace Is India’s Aim 


The preservation of peace forms the central aim 
of India’s policy. It isin the pursuit of this policy 
that we have chosen the path of nonalinement in 
any military or like pact or alliance. Nonaline- 
ment does not mean passivity of mind or action, 
lack of faith or conviction. It does not mean sub- 
mission to what we consider evil. It is a positive 
and dynamic approach to such problems that con- 
front us. We believe that each country has not 
only the right to freedom but also to decide its 
own policy and way of life. Only thus can true 
freedom flourish and a people grow according to 
their own genius. 

We believe, therefore, in nonaggression and non- 
interference by one country in the affairs of 
another and the growth of tolerance between them 
and the capacity for peaceful coexistence. We 
think that by the free exchange of ideas and trade 
and other contacts between nations each will learn 
from the other and truth will prevail. We there- 
fore endeavor to maintain friendly relations with 
all countries, even though we may disagree with 
them in their policies or structure of government. 
We think that by this approach we can serve not 
only our country but also the larger causes of 
peace and good fellowship in the world. 

Between the United States and India there had 
existed friendly and cordial relations even before 
India gained her independence. No Indian can 
forget that in the days of our struggle for freedom 
we received from your country a full measure of 
sympathy and support. Our two Republics share 
a common faith in democratic institutions and the 
democratic way of life and are dedicated to the 
cause of peace and freedom. We admire the 
many qualities that have made this country great 
and, more especially, the humanity and dynamism 
of its people and the great principles to which the 
fathers of the American Revolution gave utter- 
ance. We wish to learn from you and we plead 
for your friendship and your cooperation and 
sympathy in the great task that we have under- 
taken in our own country. 

I have had the great privilege of having long 
talks with the President, and we have discussed 
many problems which confront the world. I can 
tell you that I have greatly profited by these 
talks. I shall treasure their memory, and they 
will help me in many ways in my thinking. [, 
sincerely hope that an opportunity may be given 
to us before long to welcome the President in our 
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own country and to demonstrate to him the high 
respect and esteem in which we hold him. 

We have recently witnessed grievous trans- 
gressions of the moral standards freely accepted 
by the nations of the world. During this period 
of anxiety and distress the United States has 
added greatly to its prestige by upholding wor- 
thily the principles of the charter of the United 
Nations. 

The danger of war is not past, and the future 
may hold fresh trials and tribulations for hu- 
manity. Yet, the forces of peace are strong and 
the mind of humanity is awake. I believe that 
peace will triumph. 

We are celebrating in this season the festival 
of peace and good will, and soon the New Year 
will come tous. May I wish you alla happy New 
Year and express the hope that this year will see 
the triumph of peace and freedom all over the 
world. 


United States Responsibilities 
in New Year 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 638 dated December 28 for release December 31 

A New Year always brings new opportunities 
and fresh hope. This year there are reasons for 
hope. 

All the world now knows that Soviet commu- 
nism is not the “wave of the future.” The future 
belongs to those who exercise their God-given 
right to believe, to think, and to choose. That has 
been most dramatically demonstrated by the heroic 
people of Hungary. Despite 11 years of Soviet 
indoctrination, the people rebel and thousands 
contribute their life blood so that the torch of 
liberty burns bright for all to see. 

In Poland, and in satellite countries generally, 
there is a rising tide of patriotism and insistence 
upon governments that will serve the people and 
respect great national traditions. 

In free countries the Communist parties which 
have been part of international communism show 
signs of wanting to think for themselves. 

Within the Soviet Union itself the people in- 
creasingly demand more personal security, more 
intellectual freedom, and more enjoyment of the 
fruits of their labor. 

So, we can welcome the New Year. 

But the future is not without its dangers. The 
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rulers of Soviet Russia are still powerful, and 
they still seek success. That is notably the case in 
the Middle East, where Soviet propaganda vigor- 
ously offers communism to those who want free- 
dom and well-being. 

The United States has a major responsibility 
to help to prevent the spread to the Middle East 
of Soviet imperialism. That area is immensely 
important to all freedom-loving, God-fearing 
people. There are to be found the holy shrines 


which symbolize the faith of three great religions. 
There are the resources, the channels of communi- 
cation which serve vitally the welfare of the 
peoples of the Middle East and of other regions. 

During the coming year the United States will 
have to accept an increasing responsibility to assist 
the free nations of the Middle East, and elsewhere, 
to maintain their freedom and to develop their 
welfare. We must live by the Golden Rule. By 
so serving others we serve ourselves. 


American Principles and the United Nations 


by Paul G. Hoffman 
UWS. Representative to the General Assembly * 


For the past several weeks I have shared with 
the distinguished ambassadors on the dais partic- 
ipation in the 11th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. It has been an exciting and reward- 
ing experience. I have learned at first hand how 
dedicated the overwhelming percentage of the 
delegates are to the cause of peace and how com- 
plete is their agreement with President Eisen- 
hower’s statement that the United Nations is our 
one best hope for peace. I have sensed also on 
the part of most of the delegates a keen desire to 
build greater unity among the people of the world 
and an appreciation of the fact that unity can come 
only with better understanding. 

May I speak personally for just a moment of 
my own eagerness to learn more about the tradi- 
tions, the philosophy, and the culture of Asia. 
You know much that I would profit by. I have 
been fascinated at the General Assembly as I have 
observed the dignity, the kindness, and the tran- 
quillity with which Prince Wan presides over 
those turbulent sessions. Miss Wolf, the dynamic 
secretary of the National Council, tells me that 
the Asian teachers who are supported by the Coun- 





*Address made before the National Council of Asian 
Affairs at New York, N. Y., on Dec. 6 (U.S. delegation 
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press release 2545). 
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cil are making an indelible impression on their 
students. Perhaps, if I had had an Asian as a 
teacher when I was young, I would understand the 
basis of Prince Wan’s serenity. 

To my admission that my comprehension of 
Asia is limited may I add that it is only recently 
that I have come to have some understanding of 
the deep sources of strength in our own free society 
in these United States. I recognize that every 
nation must forge out its own way of life, but per- 
haps you will find something of interest in my 
story. 


What Makes America Great? 


When I was administrator of the Marshall plan, 
I was operating under a congressional directive 
to “sell America” to the countries we were helping. 
I took on the assignment with enthusiasm and 
built up a sales story along standardized lines. 
I thought it was quite effective. It was full of 
facts about the high standards of living enjoyed 
by our workers and farmers and the opportunities 
for everyone in education and in social and cul- 
tural life—all supported with statistics about our 
thousands of schools and factories and the millions 
of automobiles, radio and television sets, and tele- 
phones we owned. 
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The people who heard me seemed impressed, but 
somewhere along the line I became uneasy. My 
story failed to take into account one very obvious 
fact—that America was a great country in the 
times of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, long 
before we had high standards of living, long be- 
fore we had our radios and telephones and, yes, 
even our automobiles. I had been dealing with 
effects and not causes. 

We have, I believe, every reason to be thankful 
for the fact that, with one-sixteenth of the world’s 
population and approximately one-sixteenth of its 
natural resources, we turn out one-third of the 
world’s total goods and one-half of all its manu- 
factured products; that in America people of 
widely different origins and divergent beliefs work 
together so effectively for their common good; 
and that we have even made higher education 
available to practically every citizen who wants it. 

But the important question is: How did this all 
come about? Certainly not because we are a mas- 
ter race, because there is no such thing as a master 
race. Weare in fact an amalgam of races. Any- 
one who has traveled about the world is well aware 
that the potential for growth and development is 
astounding within all people, wherever they are, 
whatever their color, their religion, or their race. 
We all know brilliant Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, 
Negroes, and Indians; wise Catholics, Jews, Prot- 
estants, Moslems, and Buddhists. No race or na- 
tion has a monopoly on talent or genius. Some of 
the biggest men, intellectually, come from the 
smallest nations. 

This forces one conclusion—that the United 
States has become strong and highly productive 
because more people since the beginning of our 
country have had a greater opportunity to grow 
and develop than in any other country of which 
I have knowledge. As a natural consequence we 
have had more than our share of individuals who 
have acquired initiative, imagination, and drive, 
which are so essential to a country’s progress. 

The most important question : What has brought 
this all about? To find the answer we must go 
back to the founding of the Republic. Our Found- 
ing Fathers were profound believers in the dignity 
and worth of the individual. Many of them were 
deeply religious, holding all men to be children 
of God with certain inalienable rights as individ- 
uals. And even the few who were not in the formal 
sense of the word religious shared the conviction 
that society must serve the individual—that any- 
thing else would be a tragic return to serfdom. 
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They had in mind the creation of a society in 
which there would be not only equality but cer- 
tainty of opportunity for everyone—a society 
whose every child would be born with the oppor- 
tunity to realize fully his capacities not only to 
make a good living but for intellectual and spirit- 
ual growth. 


Individualism and Voluntarism 


To give reality to this concept, they set forth 
two great principles that were to be the guidelines 
of the new nation. 

First was the guaranty of freedom and justice 
for the individual. In our Bill of Rights, we 
Americans were guaranteed that our Government 
would not interfere with our right to speak freely 
on any subject we chose; to assemble freely with 
others for any peaceful purpose; to worship God 
in our own way; to be equal with every other 
American before the law; to be secure in our per- 
sons and our property; to be free from unreason- 
able arrests or detention without real cause; and 
to a fair public trial if accused of any crime. 

The second great principle was the limitation 
of powers of the Government. The Founding 
Fathers, thinking of the supreme rights of the in- 
dividual, were deeply concerned about power. 
They would have agreed fully with Lord Acton’s 
assertion that “power tends to corrupt and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely.” 

They were therefore careful to provide devices 
for a wide diffusion of decision making. It was 
not to be the power of government alone to make 
decisions affecting the lives of the governed. Gov- 
ernment in fact was to make as few decisions as 
possible and the governed as many as possible. 
A large field was left open to the individual for 
voluntary action. 

So it is that we Americans every day make de- 
cisions that help determine the course of our own 
lives and we join with others to make decisions of 
mutual importance to us. Our forefathers willed 
us not only the privilege but the responsibility of 
voluntary determination. 

And voluntarism has flourished almost from the 
day the Nation was founded. We organize on a 
voluntary basis to improve our schools, our towns, 
our health, our spiritual life, our industries, our 
local and national economies. 

This fact has, I believe, had much to do with our 
becoming a strong society. It is quite inevitable 
that a society committed to the two principles of 
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individualism and voluntarism would carry on 
most of its business activities under a system of 
free enterprise. Neither governmental monopo- 
lies nor private cartels square with these concepts. 
However, the businessmen of America recognize 
that there are areas in which public enterprise best 
serves the public interest. 

Not for a moment would any American claim 
that we have as yet realized the goals set forth for 
us by our forefathers. America is still unfinished 
business. Nevertheless we can say, I believe, that 
each generation since the founding of the Republic 
has brought expanded opportunities for our 
growth and development materially and spirit- 
ually. We can say with assurance that this free 
society does encourage growth. 

I shall never forget a comment made to me by a 
friend of mine who had spent the greater part of 
a year observing the progress in a totalitarian 
society. When he returned, I asked him the usual 
stupid question—whether the country he had just 
visited could achieve the material goals it had set 
for itself. His answer startled me. He said, 
“Yes, I believe so,” but he added, “At what a cost !” 
He meant, of course, that the impact of their ruth- 
less system on people of that country was devas- 
tating. It produced goods but withered the souls 
of men. 


Opportunities Before United Nations 


In closing, let me add my voice to that of many 
others in stressing two major opportunities that 
lie before the United Nations—and of course be- 
fore the peoples of the world. 

First, I submit that the United Nations must 
work to promote and foster a common understand- 
ing among the nations of the world as to what we 
mean by such words as “rightness,” “morality,” 
and “justice.” True, they are difficult of precise 
definition, and the mores of one people may not 
be the mores of another people; but there are a 
number of basic human concepts on which all 
right-minded people agree. In every religion 
with which I am familiar we find such underlying 
concepts: thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not kill; 
and do unto others as you would have done unto 
yourself. However we may say these words, or 
in whatever language we express them, we mean 
much the same thing. 

Furthermore, the area of agreement on what 
is right and what is wrong is expanding. Under 
the charter of the United Nations the use of ag- 
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gression as an instrumentality of national policy 
is outlawed. The fact that aggression has been 
labeled as immoral has not, of course, put an end 
to its use. 

During the last few years all of us have wit- 
nessed events which were essentially tragic and 
were essentially in violation of the moral con- 
cepts we have been talking about tonight. We 
have seen the tragedy of Korea; we have seen 
tension arise in many parts of the world. We 
have seen this world come close to open and wide- 
spread conflict in the Middle East, and we have 
watched and listened with agony to the events in 
Hungary. Nevertheless, the general agreement 
that aggression is immoral represents a distinct 
advance. 

The United Nations has acted in these crises to 
mobilize public opinion, but not always with the 
speed it should and not always with the unanimity 
among its members that is such a vital factor. If 
fires are to be put out, the fire department must get 
to the fire—and get there fast. If world opinion 
is to be crystallized quickly against aggression 
when aggression takes place, all right-minded 
nations from all parts of the world should unite 
in deploring the aggression. The key words in 
our minds today should be neither East nor West, 
but right or wrong. 

These are truly days to try men’s souls. The 
dangers are great, but so are our opportunities. 
We can, if we act wisely and take full advantage 
of the fact that Egypt, Great Britain, France, 
and Israel have accepted the good offices of the 
United Nations, move toward a just and humane 
solution of the problems of the Middle East. We 
can, in the situation in Hungary, despite the fact 
that the United Nations has been flouted, take 
appropriate action in the General Assembly to 
make it clear once and for all that decent people 
everywhere will neither ignore nor condone bru- 
tality. We can, I sincerely believe, if we act 
courageously, start laying the foundation for the 
first enduring peace with honor and justice that 
this world has ever known. 


Recognition of Haitian Government 
Press release 631 dated December 24 


The U.S. Embassy at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, on 
December 24 informed the Foreign Minister of 
Haiti, Jean Price-Mars, that the U.S. Government 
has recognized the new Government of Haiti. 
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U.S. Views on British Formula 
for Self-Government for Cyprus 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Acting Chief, News Division* 


The United States has noted with sympathetic 
interest the long and earnest labors of Lord Rad- 
cliffe to find a formula for self-government for 
Cyprus. The making by the United Kingdom of 
proposals for self-government could be the first 
step toward an eventual peaceful and generally 
acceptable final solution of the Cyprus problem. 
The formula now produced by Lord Radcliffe 
seems to be unacceptable in certain respects by 
some who are concerned with the matter. Never- 
theless, the United States still hopes that our three 
allies who, together with the people of Cyprus, are 
deeply concerned with this issue, will strive to 
agree upon a way of moving together toward a 
solution which is so important to themselves and 
to the entire free world. 


Passports of Newsmen in Red China 
Valid Only for Return to U.S. 


Press release 639 dated December 28 

The Department of State has learned that three 
United States newsmen have gone to Communist 
China despite the fact that the passports issued 
to them for travel abroad were specifically marked 
not valid for travel to Communist China. They 
did this although the U.S. Government opposes 
travel by American citizens to an area where their 
fellow citizens are held as political hostages and 
where the United States cannot provide normal 
diplomatic and consular protection. As a result 
of this misuse of the passports issued to them, their 
passports will be made valid only for return to the 
United States. Their cases are being called to the 
attention of the Treasury Department in view of 
the relevant provisions of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

It should be clearly understood that in taking 
this action the United States is not motivated by 
any desire to deny to the American public in- 
formation about Communist China. As the De- 
partment of State noted on August 7, 1956,? the 
Chinese Communists have created a special im- 


* Made to correspondents on Dec. 27. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1956, p. 3138. 
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pediment to the travel of Americans in the area 
which they control. They have imprisoned 
American citizens and employed them as political 
hostages for bargaining purposes. This obstacle 
to travel by Americans has not yet been removed 
despite our efforts to secure the release of the 
Americans now imprisoned. 


Letters of Credence 
Libya 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Libya, 
Suleiman Jerbi, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on December 26. For the text of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 634. 


Panama 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Panama, 
Ricardo M. Arias Espinosa, presented his creden- 
tials to President Eisenhower on December 26, 
For the text of the Ambassador’s remarks and the 
text of the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 632. 

Paraguay 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Paraguay, 
Osvaldo Chaves, presented his credentials to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on December 28. For the text 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the _ text 
of the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 636. 


Imports of Woolen Fabrics 


Press release 633 dated December 26 


The 1957 low-duty tariff quota on imports of 
woolen and worsted fabrics will be a single, an- 
nual tariff quota, not apportioned by quarters, 
countries, or otherwise, the Department of State 
announced on December 26. 

A “low-duty tariff quota” is one which, instead 
of setting an absolute limit on imports, sets a limit 
only on the amount that can enter at a specified 
rate. If and when such a quota is exceeded, any 
additional imports for the rest of the year pay a 
higher rate. The United States, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1956, established such a quota on woolen 
and worsted fabrics, invoking the “Geneva wee! 
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fabric reservation” in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

In response to suggestions that this quota be 
apportioned, a public notice was issued by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information on No- 
vember 19, 1956, inviting views with regard to 
methods of applying the tariff quota for 1957.1 
Opinions were sought particularly on the desira- 
bility of allocating the annual tariff quota by 
quarters. The Government agencies concerned, 
after considering the various statements sub- 
mitted, and other information, concluded that allo- 
cation by quarters or otherwise would lead to 
greater uncertainties for the trade and less orderly 
marketing than would be the case under a single, 
annual tariff quota. 

The amount of the tariff quota for 1957 will be 
announced in the first quarter of the year, as soon 
as possible after 1956 production figures are avail- 
able. Under the formula established in the reser- 
vation to tariff paragraphs 1108 and 1109 (a) in 
schedule XX of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, the tariff quota for 1957 will be not 
less than 5 percent of the average annual U.S. 
production of similar fabrics in the years 1954-56, 
For the final quarter of 1956 the tariff quota of 
3.5 million pounds was established. This 3.5 mil- 
lion pounds is one-quarter of a quantity (14 mil- 
lion pounds) which was determined by the Presi- 
dent to be not less than 5 percent of average an- 
nual U.S. production of similar fabrics for the 
calendar years 1953-55. 

In reciprocal tariff negotiations in 1947 the 
United States reduced the ad valorem rate on wool 
fabrics dutiable under tariff paragraphs 1108 and 
1109 (a) to 20 or 25 percent, depending on the type 
of fabric. However, at the same time, the “Ge- 
neva wool fabric reservation” was written into the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
reservation gave the United States the right to 
make the reduced rate applicable to a quantity 
not less than 5 percent of average annual U.S. 
production of similar fabrics in the 3 immediately 
preceding calendar years. Imports of these 
fabrics in excess of such an amount may be subject 
to an ad valorem duty rate no higher than 45 
percent ad valorem. These ad valorem rates 
are in addition to specific (cents-per-pound) rates 
which are compensatory for the rate of duty 
on raw wool and which do not change under 
the reservation. i 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 3, 1956, p. 887. 
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President Decides Against Increase 
in Tariff on Groundfish Fillets 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 10 

The President announced on December 10 that 
he has decided against a tariff increase as recom- 
mended by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
groundfish fillets “escape clause” case. 

The President, in identical letters to the chair- 
men of the Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committees, said he was “not persuaded 
that, on balance, the proposed duty increase 
would constitute a sound step in resolving” the 
difficulties confronting the domestic groundfish 
fishing industry. “Because of that conviction,” the 
President continued, “I have decided in view of all 
of the factors bearing on this case that I cannot ac- 
cept the Tariff Commission’s recommendations.” 

The President in his letters to the chairmen said 
that he was “reluctant to impose a barrier to our 
trade with friendly nations unless such action is 
essential and clearly promising of positive, pro- 
ductive results to the benefit of the domestic indus- 
try in question. My reluctance to impose such a 
barrier is heightened in this case because the other 
nations concerned are not only our close friends, 
but their economic strength is of strategic impor- 
tance to us in the continuing struggle against the 
menace of world communism.” Canada, Iceland, 
and Norway are the principal exporters of ground- 
fish fillets to the United States. 

The President also said that “it might well be, 
in fact, that the proposed duty increase would only 
further complicate the industry’s basic problems.” 
The President said that “bold and vigorous steps” 
should be taken now “to provide root solutions for 
the industry’s problems.” The President noted 
that legislation signed into law by him earlier this 
year was designed to assist the domestic industry 
in improving its competitive position. The Presi- 
dent said that “the Administration’s examination 
into the industry’s problems has continued beyond 
the enactment of these laws.” He said, “these 
studies .. . look toward the development of addi- 
tional opportunities for promoting the well-being 
and sound management of all of our fish and wild- 
life resources, including our commercial fisheries 
resources. These further efforts should be of as- 
sistance to the domestic groundfish fishing indus- 
try in its search for solutions to the fundamental 
problems it faces.” 

The U.S. Tariff Commission in its report to the 
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President on October 121 found, as a result in 
part of the customs treatment reflecting the trade 
agreement concession applying to groundfish 
fillets, that they are being imported into the 
United States in such increased quantities as to 
cause serious injury to the domestic industry. 
The Tariff Commission in its report recommended 
that imports of groundfish fillets now dutiable at 
17%¢ per pound should be made dutiable at 
2.8125¢ per pound and that those now dutiable at 
214¢ per pound should be made dutiable at 3.75¢ 
per pound. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation and 
report were made pursuant to section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

The Tariff Commission’s recommendation in 
this case was unanimous, but, as the President 
pointed out in his letter to the chairmen of the 
two committees, “It is the Tariff Commission’s 
responsibility in these matters to investigate and 
report to the President any finding of serious 
injury or threat of serious injury within the 
meaning of the law. It is the President’s respon- 
sibility, on the other hand, to consider not only 
the question of injury and measures recommended 
for its relief, but also all other pertinent factors 
bearing on the security and well-being of the 


nation.” 


President’s Letter to Chairmen of Congressional 
Committees? 
DeceMBER 10, 1956 
Dear Mr. Cuarrman: On October twelfth the 
United States Tariff Commission, pursuant to 
Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951, as anended, submitted to me a report of 
its findings and recommendations in the ground- 
fish fillets “escape clause” case. The Commission 
found, as a result in part of the customs treatment 
reflecting the trade agreement concession applying 
to these products, that they are being imported 
into the United States in such increased quantities 
as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry. 
The Commission accordingly recommended that 


*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

* Addressed to Senator Harry Flood Byrd, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and Representative 
Jere Cooper, chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 
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those imports of groundfish fillets presently duti- 


able at 1%%¢ per pound should be dutiable at 
2.8125¢ per pound, and that those dutiable at 21%4¢ 
per pound should be dutiable at 3.75¢ per pound. 

It is the Tariff Commission’s responsibility in 
these matters to investigate and report to the 
President any finding of serious injury or threat 
of serious injury within the meaning of the law. 
It is the President’s responsibility, on the other 
hand, to consider not only the question of injury 
and measures recommended for its relief, but also 
all other pertinent factors bearing on the security 
and well-being of the nation. 

As an aspect of national policy dedicated to 
fostering the security and economic growth of 
the United States, this nation seeks to encourage 
in all feasible ways the continued expansion of 
beneficial trade among the free nations of the 
world. In view of this policy I am, as I have said 
before, reluctant to impose a barrier to our trade 
with friendly nations unless such action is essential 
and clearly promising of positive, productive re- 
sults to the benefit of the domestic industry in 
question. My reluctance to impose such a bar- 
rier is heightened in this case because the other 
nations concerned are not only our close friends, 
but their economic strength is of strategic impor- 
tance to us in the continuing struggle against the 
menace of world communism. 

I have analyzed this case with great care. Tam 
fully aware that the domestic groundfish fishing 
industry is faced with serious problems, but I am 
not persuaded that, on balance, the proposed duty 
increase would constitute a sound step in resolving 
those difficulties. Because of that conviction, I 
have decided in view of all of the factors bearing 
on this case that I cannot accept the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendations. It might well be, in 
fact, that the proposed duty increase would only 
further complicate the industry’s basic problems. 

Over the years, the consumption of groundfish 
fillets has shown a persistent upward trend, con- 
sumption rising to a record level in 1955. This 
trend is expected to continue; the United States, 
by all indications is heading toward a further 
increased population and a greater expansion of 
its economy. If, as this growth takes place, there 
is a proportionate increase in requirements for 
fish and fish products in the United States, the 
domestic demand for these products will more than 
exceed the present combined total of domestically 
‘aught fish plus imports. This is an encouraging 
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prospect which the domestic industry should pre- 
pare to exploit. 

At the same time, I recognize that beset as it is 
with problems ranging from the age of its vessels 
to competition with other food products, the fish- 
ing industry of the United States will experience 
difficulties in the years ahead, despite the bright 
prospects for increased consumption of fish and 
fish products, unless bold and vigorous steps are 
taken now to provide root solutions for the in- 
dustry’s problems. To this end, the Administra- 
tion last year proposed and I signed into law 
several bills designed to assist the industry in im- 
proving its competitive position. These laws 
include provisions for increased funds for re- 
search and market development programs, edu- 
cational grants, and a $10 million revolving loan 
fund for vessel and equipment improvement 
purposes. 

The Administration’s examination into the 
industry’s problems has continued beyond the en- 


actment of these laws. These studies, in which 
we are benefitting from consultations with State 
and local officials and private groups, look toward 
the development of additional opportunities for 
promoting the well-being and sound management 
of all of our fish and wildlife resources, including 
our commercial fisheries resources. These further 
efforts should be of assistance to the domestic 
groundfish fishing industry in its search for solu- 
tions to the fundamental problems it faces. They 
should also help the industry to improve its posi- 
tion without the imposition of further trade re- 
strictions which might actually discourage needed 
improvements. 

This approach is consistent with our objective 
of achieving a dynamic, expanding, free enter- 
prise economy and also accords with our national 
policy of seeking the highest attainable levels of 
mutually profitable and beneficial trade and in- 
vestment among the countries of the free world. 

Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 


Question of Legislation on Loyalty of Americans 


Employed by International Organizations 


Statement by Francis O. Wilcox 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs + 


I wish to preface my remarks by saying I appre- 
ciate the consideration shown by the subcommittee 
in permitting me to choose the time most conven- 
ient for my appearance. I also appreciate the 
opportunity extended me to comment on the ques- 
tion of the desirability of legislation dealing with 
the loyalty measures to be applicable to American 
nationals employed by, or seeking employment 
with, public international organizations. 

This is not the first opportunity the Department 
of State has had to comment on legislation of the 
type now under consideration. In 1953 the De- 
partment, when commenting on S. 3, observed 
that it seemed in the best interest of the United 
States to give the executive procedure a thorough- 





*Made on Dec. 17 before the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
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going try and that the question of any legislative 
approach to the problem be held in abeyance 
pending an assessment of the results produced 
under that procedure. In 1955 the Department, 
then commenting on S. 782 and having had the 
benefit of seeing the results of the Executive order 
procedure, recommended that legislation was un- 
necessary. The Department observed that the 
objective of S. 782 had already been achieved 
under the Executive order procedure. 

As I see it, the objectives of the Congress and 
of the executive branch in these matters are iden- 
tical. There are two principal objectives. First, 
we should seek to have additional top-flight 
Americans employed by international organiza- 
tions. Second, and equally important, these 
Americans must be people of the highest loyalty 
and integrity. In order to achieve these objec- 
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tives we must be certain that the loyalty clearance 
procedure satisfies loyalty and security needs 
without creating any unnecessary obstacles to the 
recruitment of qualified Americans. An un- 
wieldy process, or major changes at this time, 
could discourage Americans from seeking em- 
ployment with international organizations. Also, 
international organizations might tend to exclude 
Americans from their employment programs 
simply to avoid becoming involved in protracted 
or new and untried procedures. In order to con- 
tinue to receive the maximum cooperation from 
the organizations concerned, it seems best that we 
adhere to a procedure which they have accepted. 
It seems to me that any departure from the pro- 
cedure now in effect would needlessly reopen to 
public international debate the question of this 
Government’s obligation to respect the independ- 
ent character of international secretariats. 

Since January 9, 1953, the loyalty clearance of 
Americans employed by, or seeking employment 
with, public international organizations has been 
accomplished under the provisions of Executive 
Order 10422,? as amended by Executive Order 
10459 * on June 2, 1953. The Executive order, as 
amended, assigns specific areas of responsibility 
to the International Organizations Employees 
Loyalty Board and to the Department of State. 
Since Judge Henry S. Waldman, Chairman of the 
International Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board, is scheduled to appear before the subcom- 
mittee, I shall confine my statement to the Depart- 
ment of State’s functions pursuant to the terms of 
the Executive order. 

The Executive order designates the Secretary 
of State as the channel through which personnel 
forms are to be routed to the Loyalty Board by the 
individual employee or applicant. In practice, 
with the concurrence of the Loyalty Board, some 
international organizations forward the personnel 
forms directly to the Loyalty Board. The Secre- 
tary of State is also the channel through which 
the Loyalty Board forwards its advisory deter- 
minations to the executive heads of the interna- 
tional organizations. These determinations are 
made by the Loyalty Board upon the basis of re- 
ports of investigation which the Board retains. 
Thus, in this connection, the Department of State 


* BULLETIN Of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 62. 
> Tbid., June 22, 1953, p. S82. 
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acts as acourier. It does not evaluate either the 
reports of investigation or the advisory determi- 
nations. 

As we are all aware, the Executive order has no 
binding force and effect upon international organ- 
izations. An advisory determination, whether 
favorable or adverse, submitted to the executive 
head of an organization is for, and I quote the 
Executive order, “his use in exercising his rights 
and duties with respect to the personnel.” The 
decision as to whether a given employee, or ap- 
plicant for employment, meets the required stand- 
ard of integrity is made by the executive head. 

The most important function exercised by the 
Department of State, in order to give force and 
effect to the provisions of the Executive order, 
relates to the arrangements negotiated with the 
executive heads of organizations employing, or 
contemplating the employment of, American na- 
tionals. Following the issuance of the Executive 
order in January 1953, the Department of State 
negotiated arrangements with the organizations 
concerned. The arrangements, in substance, pro- 
vide that employees of American nationality, or 
American nationals seeking employment, execute 
appropriate personnel forms for submission to the 
Loyalty Board. Furthermore, under the arrange- 
ments, the executive heads of the organizations 
take into consideration the Loyalty Board’s ad- 
visory determination in deciding whether to em- 
ploy or retain the American concerned. 

The Department of State and the International 
Organizations Employees Loyalty Board have 
worked together closely to give full effect to the 
intent of the Executive order. In the light of the 
experience gained since January 1953, it is the 
Department’s considered opinion that the Execu- 
tive order’s mandate has been carried out. The 
Department of State and the Loyalty Board work- 
ing together have, wherever necessary, and with- 
out sacrificing the intent of the Executive order, 
overcome the administrative problems which 
arose. We have also been successful in establish- 
ing machinery which permits the expeditious com- 
pletion of the investigative procedure without 
unduly hampering the recruitment and employ- 
ment of qualified Americans. 

It has been the expressed desire of both the ex- 
ecutive branch and the legislative branch that more 
Americans obtain employment with international 
organizations. In fact, in appearances before 
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committees of both the Senate and the House, I 
am frequently asked if we are doing everything 
possible to encourage and increase the employment 
of Americans by international organizations. 
The Department of State is convinced that the 
goal is being met within the spirit and intent of 
the Executive order. It is the Department of 
State’s considered opinion also that legislation of 
the type proposed in 1953 and 1955—I refer to 
S. 3 and S. 782—would add nothing to the safe- 
guards contained in the Executive order. Indeed, 
it would have an adverse effect on the recruitment 
and employment of Americans by international 
organizations. I feel very strongly that legisla- 
tion which would serve to supplant the Executive 
order procedure would set the United States back 
2 or 3 years in its efforts to see qualified, competent 
Americans of high integrity on the payroll of in- 
ternational organizations in which the United 
States participates. 

The basic reason for my conclusion is that we 
have spent 3 years in setting up and improving 
a working system. The organizations have grad- 
ually come to understand it and to work with us 
under it. If we change this system, as the draft 
bills would have done, we would create new prob- 
lems and have to start the difficult process all over 
again. Moreover, there are a number of coun- 
tries in these organizations which have been 
critical of us all along. We have now largely 
succeeded in overcoming these criticisms. It 
would not now be in the national interest to pur- 
sue a course which would again stir up this criti- 
cism and ill will. 

For these reasons the Department of State is 
opposed to proposals such as those under dis- 
cussion. I am certain that Mr. Waldman’s 
presentation and analysis of the Executive order 
procedure will make it abundantly clear that the 
procedure has served to overcome the conditions 
which existed prior to 1953, whereby employment 
with international organizations could be obtained 
without proper and adequate review of infor- 
mation. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize 
that the United States remains determined that 
there should be no question regarding the loyalty 
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or integrity of our citizens who hold positions 
with international organizations and that they 
should be sound and responsible Americans. We 
have done and shall continue to do everything we 
can to this end. I think it is fair to state that 
we have made remarkable progress since this 
problem came into sharp focus in 1952. The pro- 
cedure we have today serves the best interests of 
the United States. We believe this procedure 
will continue to meet the common objectives of 
the Congress and of the executive branch. 


Membership of Mexican-U.S. 
Defense Commission 


Executive Order 10692! 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 9080 To PROVIDE FOR 
THE DESIGNATION OF MEMBERS OF THE JOINT MEXICAN- 
UNITED STATES DEFENSE COMMISSION BY THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States it is ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The third paragraph of Executive Order 
No. 9080 of February 27, 1942,’ authorizing the creation 
of the Joint Mexican-United States Defense Commission, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 


“The United States membership of the Commission 
shall consist of an Army member, a Navy member, and 
an Air Force member, each of whom shall be designated 
by the Secretary of Defense and serve during the pleasure 
of the Secretary. The Secretary shall designate from 
among the United States members the chairman thereof 
and may designate alternate United States members of 
the Commission.” 


Sec. 2. The amendment made by section 1 hereof shall 
not be construed as terminating the tenure of any person 
who is a member, chairman, or alternate member of the 
United States section of the Commission on the date of 
this order, but such tenure may be terminated by the 


Secretary of Defense. , 
THE WHITE HOovsgE, 


December 22, 1956. 





121 Fed. Reg. 10325. 
?7 Fed. Reg. 1607. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Proposed U.N. Conference on Law of the Sea 


Statement by Edward 8. Greenbaum 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The United States delegation has been extreme- 
ly interested in the general debate which is now 
drawing to a close on the International Law Com- 
mission’s report on the law of the sea.? At the 
outset I would like to take this opportunity to 
subscribe to the eloquent tribute that my col- 
leagues have paid to the International Law Com- 
mission for its work in preparing this report. I 
can do so with complete detachment and sincerity 
because I have had no part in this magnificent 
work. The Committee has indeed been fortunate 
in having some of the distinguished members of 
the Commission assist us in our discussions here. 
Included among them is the able rapporteur, Pro- 
fessor Francois, who has made so great a contri- 
bution to the formulation of this report. The 
United States Government believes that the Law 
Commission’s report constitutes a major contri- 
bution to the solution to the problems of the sea, 
a subject which has occupied scholars for so many 
years—a subject which in our troubled world of 
today is becoming of ever-increasing importance. 
The solution of these problems is of the greatest 
importance to all the nations of the world, and 
we as lawyers have the responsibility of carrying 
out this important task. In so doing we will be 
fulfilling a fundamental principle of the United 
Nations, which is to seek solutions of internation- 
al disputes or situations “in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law.” The 

*Made in Committee VI (Legal) on Dec. 14 (U.S. 


delegation press release 2557). 
* U.N. doc. A/3159. 
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report now before us affords us a challenging op- 
portunity to formulate rules of international law 
in this vitally important field. 

How can this best be done? We believe by 
acting favorably upon the recommendations of 
the International Law Commission. According- 
ly, the United States delegation, along with 21 
other states, has joined in cosponsoring the reso- 
lution which is now before the Committee,? which 
would implement the recommendation of the 
International Law Commission that an inter- 
national conference of plenipotentiaries should be 
convened to examine the law of the sea. The 
United States has cosponsored this resolution be- 
cause of our view that reference of the whole sub- 
ject of the law of the sea to a conference is the 
only effective method of dealing with the problem. 

Since we do not believe that the Sixth Com- 
mittee should make any decisions on substantive 
matters at this time, the United States delegation 
will not comment in detail upon all aspects of the 
73 draft articles which have been submitted by 
the Commission. However, during our general 
debate much has been said by other delegations 
on many of the major questions involved. In 
the interest of recording our own views on some 
of these questions I will discuss briefly a few of 
the major points covered in the Commission’s re- 
port. In so doing I fully realize that, after the 
extremely interesting and illuminating remarks 
that you have heard from so many distinguished 


* U.N. doe. A/C. 6/L. 385. 
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Text of Resolution Convoking Conference on Law of the Sea’ 


U.N. doe. A/C.6/L.398 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the report of the International Law 
Commission covering the work of its eighth session, 
which contains draft articles and commentaries on the 
law of the sea, 

Recalling that the General Assembly in resolution 
79S (VIII) of 7 December 1953, “having regard to the 
fact that the problems relating to the high seas, terri- 
torial waters, contiguous zones, the continental shelf 
and the superjacent waters were closely linked together 
juridically as well as physically”, decided not to deal 
with any aspect of those matters until all the problems 
involved had been studied by the International Law 
Commission and reported upon by it to the General 
Assembly, 

Considering that its resolution 899 (IX) of 14 De- 
cember 1954 * requested the International Law Commis- 
sion to submit its final report on these subjects in 
time for the General Assembly to consider them “as 
a whole” at its eleventh session, 

Taking into account also paragraph 29 of the Com- 
mission’s report wherein “the Commission considers— 
and the comments of Governments have confirmed this 
view—that the various sections of the law of the sea 
hold together, and are so closely interdependent that 
it would be extremely difficult to deal with only one 
part and leave the others aside”, 

1. Expresses its appreciation to the Commission for 
its valuable work on this complex subject ; 

2. Decides, in accordance with the recommendation 
contained in paragraph 28 of the Commission’s report, 
that an international conference of plenipotentiaries 
should be convoked to examine the law of the sea, 
taking account not only of the legal but also of the 
technical, biological, economie and political aspects of 
the problem, and to embody the results of its work in 
one or more international conventions or such other 
instruments as it may deem appropriate ; 

3. Recommends that the conference should study the 
question of free access to the sea of landlocked coun- 
tries, as established by international practice or 
treaties ; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to convoke such 
a conference at Rome early in March 1958; 

5. Invites all States Members of the United Nations 
and States members of the specialized agencies to 
participate in the conference and to include among 
their representatives experts competent in the fields 
to be considered ; 


6. Invites the interested specialized agencies and 
inter-governmental bodies to send observers to the 
conference ; 

7. Requests the Secretary-General to invite appro- 
priate experts to advise and assist the Secretariat in 
preparing the conference, with the following terms of 
reference: 

(a) to obtain in the manner which they think most 
appropriate from the invited Governments any further 
provisional comments the Governments may wish to 
make on the Commission's report and related matters, 
and to present to the conference in systematic form 
any comments made by the Governments and the rele- 
vant statements made in the Sixth Committee in the 
eleventh and previous sessions of the General Assem- 
bly ; 

(b) to present to the conference recommendations 
concerning its method of work and procedures, and 
other questions of an administrative nature; 

(c) to prepare or arrange for the preparation of 
working documents of a legal, technical, scientific or 
economic nature in order to facilitate the work of the 
conference ; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to arrange also for 
the necessary staff and facilities which would be re- 
quired for the conference, it being understood that the 
technical services of such experts as are needed will 
be utilized; 

9. Refers to the conference the Commission’s report 
as the basis for its consideration of the various prob- 
lems involved in the development and codification of 
the law of the sea; and also the verbatim records of 
the relevant debates in the General Assembly, for con- 
sideration by the conference in conjunction with the 
Commission's report; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit to 
the conference all such records of world-wide or re- 
gional international meetings as may serve as official 
background material for its work; 

11, Calls upon the invited Governments and groups 
thereof to utilize the time remaining before the opening 
of the conference for exchanges of views on the con- 
troversial questions relative to the law of the sea; 

12. Expresses the hope that the conference will be 
fully attended. 





‘Introduced on Noy. 27 (A/C.6/ L.385) ; adopted by 
Committee VI, as amended, on Dec. 20 by a vote of 
65-1 (Iceland). 

* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 10, 1955, p. 64. 
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delegates, it is difficult to contribute new ideas or 
make worthwhile remarks that have not already 
been presented. Nevertheless, we venture the 
hope that the few comments that we would like 
to make may be helpful. 


Breadth of the Territorial Sea 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer 
to the question of the breadth of the territorial 
sea. In the report of the Commission covering the 
work of its seventh session, the Commission con- 
sidered that “international law does not require 
states to recognize a breadth [of territorial sea] 
beyond three miles.” The United States considers 
that this is the true legal situation and indeed feels 
that it would be unrealistic, in the absence of gen- 
eral agreement upon a breadth of territorial 
waters in excess of 3 miles, to expect states which 
adhere to this traditional limit to recognize uni- 
lateral attempts of other states to appropriate 
large areas of what had theretofore been recog- 
nized as high seas. There is universal agreement 
that each state is entitled to a territorial sea of a 
breadth of 3 miles, but, as has been evidenced by 
the debates of the past days, there is wide disagree- 
ment as to the legality of claims to territorial seas 
in excess of 3 miles. 

There have been several statements that this 
5-mile rule is an obsolete one. It has been sug- 
gested that because it is an old rule it is no longer 
valid for the modern world. My Government cer- 
tainly does not accept this point of view. Our 
attitude on the breadth of the territorial sea is 
based in large part upon our traditional and 
strong adherence to the principle of the freedom 
of the sea, a principle under which the oceans of 
the world are to be open freely to the ships of all 
nations, large and small, and under which princi- 
ple the strong nations are prevented from assert- 
ing their power to control the seas at the expense 
of the weak. We do not think that changes have 
occurred on the international scene which require 
the abandonment of the 3-mile rule. It is, of 
course, correct to argue that we should not blindly 
follow a rule of law merely because it has persisted 
for many years. We do not argue that a law 
should be retained just because it is ancient, but 
neither do we believe that a law must be regarded 
as obsolete and should be abandoned just because 
it is ancient. On the contrary, there is a strong 
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presumption that a long accepted rule of law has 
valid and sound reasons for persisting throughout 
the years. 

The rules of the road are examples of rules of 
conduct which have an ancient origin but which 
continue to have validity in modern times. The 
Ten Commandments are ancient, but that does not 
mean that they are obsolete. The teachings of the 
Koran are old, but that does not make them in- 
valid today. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 3-mile rule is 
on a plane with or of the same character as the 
laws laid down in the Ten Commandments or the 
Koran. What I do mean to say is that those who 
advocate changing a rule that has been upheld 
throughout the years have the heavy burden of 
demonstrating that the rule has outlived its use- 
fulness and can no longer be upheld. They also 
have the burden of demonstrating that the ob- 
jectives sought cannot be accomplished in some 
other way. With specific reference to the question 
of the breadth of the territorial sea, those who seek 
to justify extending the 3-mile limit must justify 
restricting the freedom of the seas. Every mile 
by which the territorial sea is widened encroaches 
to that extent upon the extent of the high seas and 
thereby lessens the freedom of the seas. The In- 
ternational Law Commission emphasizes this 
point in article 27 of the draft, where it states that 
“the high seas being open to all nations, no State 
may validly purport to subject any part of them 
to its sovereignty.” 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that the ques- 
tion of the extent of the territorial sea should not 
be examined in the light of some of the arguments 
which have been advanced in favor of expanding 
the 3-mile rule. There have been a number of 
reasons advanced, some of which the United States 
regards with sympathy, in support of the claims 
for increasing the rights on the part of coastal 
states over areas of the sea off their coasts. How- 
ever, the United States view is that none of the 
reasons which have been advanced leads to the 
conclusion that the 3-mile rule of international law 
must be changed to allow for a wider breadth of 
territorial sea. The problems which generally 
concern a large number of coastal states, particu- 
larly as they involve the fish stocks off their coasts, 
may be met, we believe, by means other than 
through extensions of the territorial sea. 

The United States delegation has been dis- 
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turbed to hear the position which was taken dur- 
ing the debates by several other delegations, that 
each state possesses the right to establish unilat- 
erally and according to its conception of its own 
best interests whatever breadth of territorial sea 
it desires. Of course, it must be clear to anyone 
who asserts this position that inherent in it is the 
possibility of conflict with the states who could 
not accept an outward extension of a territorial 
sea Which another state might claim. 

Carried to its logical conclusion this concept 
would result in complete chaos and the disappear- 
ance of the freedom of the seas. As I have stated 
before, Mr. Chairman, it is universally accepted 
that states are entitled to a 3-mile breadth of ter- 
ritorial sea. It is in the interest of maintaining 
this general acceptance and of avoiding interna- 
tional controversy over diverse claims to terri- 
torial seas that the United States strongly 
supports the attempt through a conference to ar- 
rive at solutions. With regard to the alleged 
right of each state unilaterally to delimit its ter- 
ritorial sea, it is pertinent to recall the statement 
made by the International Court of Justice in the 
Norwegian fisheries case which establishes the 


lack of validity of such an extreme position : 

The delimitation of sea areas has always an interna- 
tional aspect ; it cannot be dependent merely upon the will 
of the coastal State as expressed in its municipal law. 
Although it is true that the act of delimitation is neces- 
sarily a unilateral act, because only the coastal State is 
competent to undertake it, the validity of the delimita- 
tion with regard to other States depends upon interna- 
tional law. 


Work of Inter-American Conferences 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I should like to refer briefly 
to the work of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, which met in Mexico City in the early 
part of 1956* and of the Inter-American Special- 
ized Conference, which met at Ciudad Trujillo a 
month later.’ I refer to these two conferences 
because we have heard reference to them, in some 
of the other statements which have been presented, 
which may have inadvertently given a wrong im- 
pression to some delegates. It is important that 
this Committee understand that the Mexico City 
resolution of the Inter-American Council of 


‘For an account of the meeting, see BULLETIN of Feb. 
20, 1956, p. 296. 
*Tbid., May 28, 1956, p. 894. 
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Jurists, which contains the novel notion that each 
state is free to determine its territorial waters, 
provided that it does so within “reasonable” limits, 
was merely a “preparatory study.” The Council 
had been requested to make this study in prepara- 
tion for a plenipotentiary conference which was 
held the following month at Ciudad Trujillo. 
This preparatory study was not approved by the 
later conference. Instead, the conference simply 
resolved to record the fact that “the states repre- 
sented at this conference take different positions 
with respect to the breadth of the territorial sea” 
and recommended that the American States con- 
tinue “diligently to examine” the matter “with a 
view to finding satisfactory solutions.” The 
United States Government, therefore, considers 
that the Mexico City resolution cannot be regarded 
as the expression of the position of the American 
Republics on the question of the breadth of the 
territorial sea. As the delegates of several Ameri- 
can Republics have correctly stated, the only of- 
ficial position of the Organization of American 
States is the resolution of the Ciudad Trujillo 
conference.® 

Before I leave the subject of the territorial sea, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to urge the members 
of the U.N. to give very careful consideration to 
any proposals the final effect of which would be to 
restrict the freedom of the seas. In this day of 
improved methods of transportation and com- 
munication, which have served to bring nations 
ever closer together, it is vitally important that 
the international highways of the sea and of the 
superjacent air should not be brought under the 
domination or control of national states. Any 
proposals which would result in restricting the 
freedom of the seas would not be progress but 
rather a retrogression to those past eras when the 
high seas were under the domination of national 
states. We sincerely believe that the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas, in its widest implications, 
is the principle fairest to all, large and small. 

Any purported widening of the territorial sea 
will to that extent impinge upon the freedom of 
the seas. As the International Law Commission 
states in article 27, 

Freedom of the high seas comprises, inter alia, 

1. Freedom of navigation, 

2. Freedom of fishing, 

3. Freedom to lay submarine cables and pipelines, 

4. Freedom to fly over the high seas. 


* Tbid., p. 897. 
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This means that when a coastal state purports 
to extend its territorial waters it in effect says to 
all other states, “You may no longer have freedom 
to navigate, to fish, to lay cables and pipelines, or 
to fly over these waters.” We firmly believe that 
the legitimate needs of coastal states can be ade- 
quately met without their taking drastic action 
which involves these consequences. 

In defense of extreme claims to territorial seas, 
it has been stated that their objective is only the 
control of natural resources of such seas and that 
freedom of navigation will not thereby be inter- 
fered with, since under international law foreign 
vessels have a right of innocent passage through 
the territorial sea. It will be evident at once that 
there is quite a difference between freedom of navi- 
gation on the high seas and the right of innocent 
passage through the territorial sea. Once a ship 
leaves the high seas and enters the territorial sea 
of another state the exclusive jurisdiction of its 
own state ceases and it becomes subject to the laws 
and regulations of the sovereign of the territorial 
sea. Although the ship has a right of innocent 
passage, this right is circumscribed by a number 
of restrictions, which an examination of articles 15, 
16, 17, and 18 of the International Law Commis- 
sion’s draft will indicate and which it is not neces- 
sary to discuss in detail here. Not only is this 
right restricted, but in certain circumstances the 
right of innocent passage may be temporarily sus- 
pended altogether. Of course the coastal state is 
the judge, at least in the first instance, as to when 
these conditions exist. 

As I have noted earlier in my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, the reasons which appear to be most 
frequently advanced in support of extensions of 
the territorial sea relate to questions concerning 
high-seas fisheries, and they seem in particular to 
be based upon the concern on the part of coastal 

states over the possibility of depletion of high-seas 
fisheries and the desire to take measures for their 
conservation. The United States Government is 
in sympathy with this concern on the part of 
coastal states, and we acknowledge that special rec- 
ognition must be given to their interests in con- 
serving the resources of the high seas adjacent to 
their territorial seas. In this connection we note 
that the International Law Commission, in its 
draft articles on high-seas fisheries, has made what 
we consider to be very useful proposals for taking 
account of the special interests of the coastal states. 
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long-range mechanized fleets. 


We believe that there exists a very real hope for 
an agreement satisfactory to most states, under 
which all legitimate national interests in the fish 
stocks of the high seas will be taken into account, 
As my delegation is particularly interested in the 
fishery articles as proposed by the Commission, I 
would like at this point to comment briefly on cer- 
tain aspects of this part of the Commission’s 
report. 


Commission’s Proposals on Fisheries 

During the past several days a number of state- 
ments have been made by delegates that the pur- 
pose of certain claims to sovereignty over great 
widths of the seas was solely for the conservation 
of natural resources. Article 50 of the Law Com- 
mission’s report defines the term “conservation,” 
a definition derived from the report of the 1955 
Rome Conference on Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the Sea.” It is the understanding of 
my Government that the objective of the Law 
Commission articles on fisheries is to assure such 
“conservation” throughout all areas of the high 
seas—those areas adjacent to the territorial waters 
of states as well as the more offshore areas. To 
the extent, then, that fishery articles achieve this 
objective, they take care of the conservation prob- 
lem in a satisfactory manner without the neces- 
sity for extensions of sovereignty. 

My Government has carefully studied the fish- 
ery articles and is of the opinion that, with some 
modifications to meet certain practical problems of 
conservation, administration, and management, 
the articles will provide a solution for the con- 
servation issues. Many of the proposals included 
in these articles are contained in one form or 
another in present successful fishery conservation 
conventions or are derived from the experience 
obtained in the operation of these conventions. 
Thus there is evidence that this is a practical ap- 
proach to the conservation problem. The Law 
Commission articles are particularly promising in 
this respect, for they include certain procedures, 
designed to assure the effective operation of the 
conservation proposals, which are more fully de- 
veloped than in existing conventions. The effec- 
tiveness of these provisions would be true whether 
the methods of fishing are by small boats or by 
My Government 


"U.N. doc. A/Conf. 10/5/Rey. 2. 
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believes that a careful, objective study of these 
articles will lead others to substantially these same 
conclusions. 

Before leaving this subject, I might add that, 
if the purpose of the claims of certain countries 
to sovereignty over broad areas of the sea is other 
than conservation, then the proposed Itc fishery 
articles might not satisfy such other purpose. 


Question of Arbitration 

Objections have been voiced by some delegates 
to the Law Commission proposals for obligatory 
arbitration. I am inclined to believe that in some 
cases at least these objections are based on a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the differ- 
ences to be arbitrated and of the type of arbitra- 
tion proposed. 

The articles provide that the fishing states regu- 
late and restrict their fishing activities when re- 
quired for the purposes of conservation and that 
under certain specified conditions these states 
agree that their fishermen on the high seas be sub- 
ject to the regulatory conservation measures of 
other states, measures in whose formulation they 
would have no voice. Under other specified con- 
ditions unilateral conservation action by the 
coastal state would be authorized. The Commis- 
sion suggests specific criteria to be used in deter- 
mining the reality of the conditions specified for 
each situation. 

As the reasons for these proposals are better un- 
derstood, we can be optimistic that most fishing 
states will be prepared to subject themselves, al- 
though perhaps reluctantly, to these new and in 
some cases drastic limitations on their historic 
sovereign rights, but only if they can be assured 
that in fact the stipulated conditions exist. To 
provide this assurance, the Law Commission pro- 
poses that, when the existence of these conditions 
is questioned and other means of determining the 
facts fail, the question shall be referred to an arbi- 
tral commission of the type defined. It should 
be noted that the arbitral procedures referred to 
in the Inc articles do not preclude resort to other 
methods of peaceful settlement which may be 
found agreeable to the parties in dispute. It is 
only when other methods fail or are not desired 
by the parties that the Inc arbitral procedure 
would be utilized. The term “arbitral commis- 
sion” itself seems somewhat of a misnomer, for the 
commission has more of the nature of a factfinding 
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body than of the traditional arbitral body. The 
function of the “arbitral commission,” as proposed 
by the Law Commission, is to determine whether 
or not the specified conditions exist. It should 
also be noted that, under the International Law 
Commission’s proposals, the parties to the dispute 
would themselves participate in setting up the 
“arbitral commission.” 

I believe it is most probable that a full under- 
standing of the problem dealt with and a thorough 
study of the factfinding procedure proposed by the 
International Law Commission will result in gen- 
eral support of such procedure as an equitable solu- 
tion. Certainly, without a procedure such as this, 
most states could not be expected to accept the pro- 
posed restrictions on their sovereign rights. Fur- 
thermore, if states agree on the conditions that 
justify the subjection of their nationals while op- 
erating on the high seas to the conservation regula- 
tions of other states, then there appears to be no 
valid reason why they should object to a procedure 
designed to best determine whether such condi- 
tions exist. We ask those who object to this pro- 
posal : how else should these disputes be resolved ? 


The Continental Shelf 


Turning now to the question of the continental 
shelf, my delegation has listened with interest to 
the discussion of this subject and particularly to 
the references which have been made to the procla- 
mation respecting the natural resources of the 
subsoil and seabed of the continental shelf which 
was issued by the President of the United States 
on September 28, 1945.8 While it may not have 
been the first made by any state with respect to the 
shelf, this proclamation did constitute what may 
be regarded as a landmark in the development of 
international law in this field. Before the issu- 
ance of this proclamation there was what might 
be regarded as a void in international law with 
respect to the exploitation of the continental shelf. 
With the development of techniques making prac- 
ticable the development of the resources of the 
shelf, it was deemed necessary that attention be 
given to the development of international law 
with respect to the activities of states in exploiting 
the resources of the shelf. Under the proclama- 
tion the United States regards “the natural re- 
sources of the subsoil and seabed of the continental 


5 BULLETIN of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 484. 
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shelf beneath the high seas but contiguous to the 
coasts of the United States as appertaining to the 
United States, subject to its jurisdiction and con- 
trol.” This claim was, we believe, based upon 
considerations which strongly support the con- 
clusion that control of the development of the 
continental shelf should reside in the coastal state. 
The reasons supporting this conclusion, as sum- 
marized in the proclamation, are: 

1. The effectiveness of measures to utilize or 
conserve the resources of the shelf is contingent 
upon cooperation and protection from shore. 

2. The continental shelf may be regarded as an 
extension of the land-mass of the coastal nation 
and thus naturally appurtenant to it. 

3. The resources frequently form a seaward ex- 
tension of a pool or deposit lying within the 
territory. 

4. The interest of self-protection compels the 
coastal nation to keep close watch over activities 
off its shores which are of the nature necessary for 
the utilization of these resources. 


In making this proclamation, the United States 
was careful not to violate the established principle 
of freedom of the seas as it applied to the high 
seas above the shelf. The proclamation expressly 
states that “the character as high seas of the waters 
above the continental shelf and the right to their 
free and unimpeded navigation are in no way thus 
affected.” It thus specifically rejects the concept 
of asserting sovereignty over the high seas. Fol- 
lowing upon the United States proclamation, there 
came a series of proclamations on the part of other 
states laying claim to the continental shelf. Some 
of these proclamations, which have been repre- 
sented as being based upon the United States 
proclamation, differ in at least one important re- 
spect from the United States proclamation, that 
is, they claim not only the shelf but also the super- 
jacent waters. In the view of the United States, 
areas of the high seas cannot be appropriated by 
the coastal state in connection with what may 
otherwise be a legitimate claim to the continental 
shelf. 

Mr. Chairman, several times during the general 
debate we have heard reference to the Law Com- 
mission’s definition of piracy as set out in article 
39 of the report. As a part of the discussion of 
this subject the Committee has had to listen to 
charges of alleged support on the part of the 
United States Navy for alleged acts of piracy in 
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the China seas. There have also been allegations 
of coercion on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment with respect to some of the seamen from 
the seized ships who came to the United States, 
These charges were and are categorically denied. 
The United States Government merely desires to 
remind the Committee that this subject was taken 
up and fully answered at the Assembly during its 
9th session in 1954.9 With respect to the charges 
of coercion of the seamen in question I would like 
to affirm that the United States Government ex- 
tended asylum to these men at their own request. 
This, of course, was not the first, nor I dare say 
will it be the last, occasion on which persons in 
similar circumstances have seized the opportunity 
to escape to freedom. 

I would also like to note briefly the references 
which have been made to the question of testing 
nuclear weapons on the high seas. My Govern- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, is firmly convinced that 
whatever testing we have been responsible for has 
not been contrary to any rule of international law. 
However, this is not the appropriate place to dis- 
cuss this important question. It has serious polit- 
ical elements, and it is our view that it should be 
considered as a part of the overall problem of dis- 
armament. As you know, it is a subject of discus- 
sion and consideration elsewhere in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, the discussion which we have 
had on the Commission’s report has been a long 
and exceedingly thorough one. The report of the 
International Law Commission, which should 
serve as the basis for further consideration of 
matters relating to the law of the sea, has been in 
the hands of the member governments for only 
a relatively short time. The matters involved 
need to be considered by many departments within 
each government, and there will need to be ade- 
quate time to complete diplomatic preparations 
before a real possibility of reaching agreement 
among states may be said to exist. These con- 
siderations are especially valid with regard to 
those states which have recently been admitted 
to the organization and which therefore have had 
even less time to prepare their positions on the 
problems involved. For all these reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, the United States delegation is strongly 
of the view that the proper decision which the As- 
sembly should take now is to convene a special 


* Tbid., Dec. 27, 1954, p. 996. 
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conference such as that which has been recom- 
mended by the International Law Commission in 
paragraph 28 of the Commission’s report. 

In connection with the proposal to convene a 
conference, there has been made the suggestion 
that a preparatory commission of governmental 
representatives be established to assist the Secre- 
tary-General in his preparations for the confer- 
ence. It has even been suggested that this com- 
mission might consider the substance of the 
subjects to be taken up at the conference for the 
purpose of preparing proposals in addition to 
those which we already have in the Law Commis- 
sion’s report. The United States Government 
does not favor a suggestion of this sort, particu- 
larly as it pertains to the possibility of further 
substantive study by the proposed committee. It 
is our view that the Law Commission’s excellent 
report provides the best material to serve as the 
basis for the deliberations of the conference. The 
Law Commission’s report is the product of many 
years of arduous and thorough study by highly 
qualified persons. The work of preparing this 
study was entrusted to the Commission by the 
Assembly. It is our view, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Secretary-General should be entrusted with the 
task of preparing the convening of the conference, 
in consultation with such experts as he considers 
advisable. 

We share the feeling of some delegates that it is 
regrettable that a delay is necessary, but on bal- 
ance we agree with the arguments that further 
time is needed for the careful preparation that 
will be required on the part of all participants, 
including particularly the newly admitted 
members of the United Nations. Accordingly, we 
believe that the spring of 1958 is a suitable time 
for the proposed conference. It is our feeling 
that such a date will in the long run expedite 
rather than hinder our work and bring to an early 
fulfillment the objectives we have in mind. We 
have no preference as to the place and will gladly 
accept whatever decision is made on this subject. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want again to 
stress the importance of maintaining an open 
mind toward the coming conference. My dele- 
gation agrees with the position taken by several 
other delegations that such an attitude is essential 
for its success. We should not blindly adhere to 
a position that we may have taken in debate to 
meet some specific point. We are not now trying 
to decide what is the Jaw of the sea, nor what it 
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should be. That is not our present task. We are 
about to vote on a proposal that an international 
conference of plenipotentiaries be held for that 
purpose. If it is held, its task will be to try to 
establish the law of the sea, including the breadth 
of the territorial sea, which the International Law 
Commission suggests, in article 4 of its report, 
“should be fixed by an international conference.” 
That determination should be made in the light 
of all the pertinent facts—technical, biological, 
economic, political, as well as historical and legal. 
Our present task is to do everything possible to 
enable that conference to perform its important 
duties successfully. It is our purpose to try to 
aid in that task. 


Financing of United Nations 
Emergency Force 


Following are texts of statements made in Com- 
mittee V (Administrative and Budgetary) on 
December 5, 6, and 17 by Richard Lee Jones, U.S. 
Representative to the General Assembly. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 5 


U.S. delegation press release 2547 


I listened with great interest to the statement 
made by the representative of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on December 3 ' concerning the apportionment 
of the expenses incurred for the United Nations 
Emergency Force. I noted with satisfaction the 
Secretary-General’s analysis of the situation and 
his recommendation ? that the United Nations ex- 
penses for this operation be apportioned on the 
basis of the regular scale of assessments applying 
to the financial year 1957. 

The United States Government lends its full 
support to the Secretary-General’s recommenda- 
tions concerning the financing of UNer and will 
cooperate in their implementation energetically 
once they are approved by the General Assembly. 

We are all, I am sure, inspired by the additional 
effort made by so many nations to contribute di- 
rectly and without charge to this great cause in 
the form of troops, materiel, and services. Of 


‘U.N. doc. A/C.5/687 dated Dee. 3. 

“For text of the Secretary-General’s report on admin- 
istrative and financial arrangements for UNEF, see U.N. 
doe. A/3383 dated Nov. 21. 
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special note, I think, is the contribution of a non- 
member, the Swiss Federal Government, in de- 
fraying the cost of air transportation in the 
amount of approximately $500,000. Consistent 
with the measures taken by these contributing na- 
tions, the United States has agreed to contribute, 
without charge, substantial facilities for the trans- 
portation of members of the Uner and to author- 
ize the use of equipment received by certain mem- 
bers under various United States aid programs. 
It is hoped that even more nations will be 
prompted to lend direct assistance. The United 
States for its part stands prepared to assume addi- 
tional burdens, outside the common costs budget, 
commensurate with those that may be undertaken 
by other nations. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 6 


U.S. delegation press release 2548 


Our delegation has listened with great interest 
to the views expressed by other delegations on the 
problem of financing the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force. We are very sympathetic with the 
concern which has been expressed by a number of 
delegations over their ability to pay their share 
of the initial $10 million appropriation. We real- 
ize that, for a number of countries, this additional 
cost of their membership in the United Nations 
will be a real burden. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, we share the view 
of many others here that this is an obligation 
which the organization must face, which is in- 
separable with the spirit of the charter. The vote 
establishing the Uner * was an overwhelming ex- 
pression of the membership of the organization, 
and we can only conclude that the members should 
be prepared to support their words and votes with 
deeds. 

We know of no more reasonable basis for reflect- 
ing these facts and for sharing the common costs 
of Uner than the scale of assessments for the regu- 
lar budget. Certainly, it is improper and imprac- 
tical to ask the Secretary-General to develop new 
scales which are political in nature. 

This is an important decision we are called upon 
to take. The application of the scale to this cost 
will be an indication of the real maturity which 
the United Nations is achieving. 

Many governments, including my own, must 


For text of resolution establishing UNEF, see BuLLE- 
TIN Of Nov. 19, 1956, p. 793. 
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accept financial obligations subject to normal con- 
stitutional procedures, that is, the appropriation 


of funds. This is a totally different view from 
that which has been expressed by several delega- 
tions, that they do not consider themselves bound 
by any action of the General Assembly with re- 
spect to the United Nations Emergency Force. 
This latter view, of course, we cannot accept. We 
must view the matter as the responsibility of all of 
us who are partners in this great organization. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
reaflirm the support of the United States Govern- 
ment for the principle laid before us by the 
Secretary-General. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 17 
U.S. delegation press release 2559 

As one of the sponsors of the amendments con- 
tained in document A/C.5/L.411,* I wish to make 
one final statement to this Committee before the 
vote. It is my duty to emphasize to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues the deep concern which my 
Government feels over this issue, both from the 
point of view of principle and of practical diplo- 
macy and administration. We are concerned 
now with a decision affecting the strength and 
prestige and future action of this Assembly. 

Six weeks ago, acting with the dispatch re- 
quired by the situation, the General Assembly 
took a decision to establish an Emergency Force 
and authorized the Secretary-General to enter 
into commitments with respect to it. Almost 4 
weeks ago the Secretary-General presented a re- 
port on administrative and financial arrange- 
ments with respect to a Force which was already 
in being. 

Three weeks ago the General Assembly author- 
ized commitments for that Force up to $10 million 
to be undertaken in the name of the United 
Nations.’ Representatives here have had 3 weeks 
in which to secure instructions so that they could 
vote on the third important step in this process— 
the assessment of those costs. 

The world is waiting for this Assembly to back 
up its commitments, for this Assembly to assume 


‘This proposal, cosponsored by Canada, Norway, and 
the U.S., later joined by Finland, would amend a 19-power 
draft resolution (U.N. doc. A/C.5/L.410) calling for the 
appointment of a nine-member committee to consider fur- 
ther the question of financing UNEF. 

° BULLETIN of Dec. 10, 1956, p. 918. 
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its responsibilities. The world has its eyes on the 
future. Can the organization be expected to act, 
to fulfill its promises? Until now we have pre- 
sented only a promise of postponement. 

Over the weekend, Mr. Chairman, we have all 
heard that the lives of certain members of our 
Emergency Force in Egypt have been imperiled. 
What can we expect to be the reaction of troops 
of that Force, some of whom volunteered for 
service, should they learn that, while they were 
risking their lives, members of this organization 
were declining to give to this operation the finan- 
cial support which is required ? 

Canada, Norway, and the United States have 
offered these amendments to the draft resolution 
contained in document A/C.5/L.410 because, in 
our opinion, that resolution is not adequate to deal 
with the present situation. For the reasons I 
have mentioned we cannot avoid our responsi- 
bility merely by creating a committee to study 
the matter in all its aspects as this resolution pro- 
poses. We must take a basic decision now con- 
cerning the financing of the expenses which the 
Secretary-General has been authorized to make, 
and this is what is proposed in the first operative 
paragraph of the amendments. 

No matter how much we may rationalize, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that all of us who consider 
this problem seriously must come to the conclusion 
that the Secretary-General was correct when he 
proposed that this Committee decide to assess 
member states on the basis of the regular scale of 
assessments to secure funds up to the amount of 
$10 million. I have read again the statement 
made in this Committee on behalf of the Secre- 
tary-General 2 weeks ago, reaffirming his original 
recommendation. That reasoning is convincing. 
Members would do well to ask themselves whether 
they can reject it. 

Several days ago, Mr. Chairman, I had a con- 
versation with a representative of one of the 
smaller countries, who had taken a serious look 
at this problem. He made an analysis of the sit- 
uation before us which, I believe, warrants care- 
ful consideration—particularly by certain smaller 
countries which are somewhat inclined to believe 
that they should not pay their regular share of 
the common costs of this enterprise and that the 
so-called great powers should pay all or practically 
all the Uner costs. 

This representative, whom I shall not identify— 
I shall refer to him as Ambassador X—pointed 
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out that his country was not happy at the prospect 
of paying an assessment for Uner, both because of 
financial problems involved and because it felt that 
it bore no particular responsibility for the events 
which had occurred so far away in Egypt and 
which necessitated the creation of UNEF. But 
Ambassador X went on to say his Government 
would pay its regular assessment because the ac- 
tion by the General Assembly in creating UNEF 
was of great historical importance in that it es- 
tablished a method for dealing with threats to the 
peace which his Government strongly favored. 
The creation of Uner represented common action 
through the United Nations rather than unilat- 
eral action by great powers to deal with threats to 
world peace as they alone thought best. 

Ambassador X stated that this common action 
through the United Nations—rather than uni- 
lateral great-power action—was what his country 
and other small countries most earnestly desired. 
They wished to have a voice in a decision which 
could bring on or which could avoid another great 
world conflict. This involved, said Ambassador 
X, a willingness on the part of small countries to 
pay their share of the costs of an action on which 
they had had an opportunity to speak and vote. 
If they declined to pay their fair share and insisted 
that the great powers assume the burden of pay- 
ment, then they could not expect that those powers 
would long continue, in situations threatening the 
peace, to seek United Nations action—action in 
which they had but one vote—as opposed to 
unilateral action, which they could hope to control. 
In other words, smaller countries could not expect 
to enjoy the possibility of controlling policies by 
their votes without assuming the burdens resulting 
from the execution of these policies. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the analysis of the 
situation made by this distinguished representa- 
tive warrants careful consideration. The prin- 
ciple involved is very clear. Nevertheless, as I 
have stated on several occasions, my Government 
recognizes that, in the present situation, a fully 
logical and inflexible application of the principle 
might well present financial problems to certain 
small countries. Therefore my Government, like 
a number of other member and nonmember govern- 
ments, has made and is continuing to make large 
voluntary contributions [such as transportation, 
materiel, etc.] to ease the financial burden on the 
membership as a whole. 

We have appointed a United Nations Com- 
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mander [ Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns] and have given 
him a task. He must have some basic financial 
resources under his direct control—for his own 
headquarters and for the costs of those basic com- 
mon items which will hold his force together. 
Beyond this, voluntary contributions are necessary 
and appropriate. But I must state frankly that 
such contributions can be expanded to the benefit 
of the entire membership only if this organization 
indicates a willingness to share equitably the com- 
mon expenses of UneEr which we have authcrized 
the Secretary-General to make. I can say that, 
unless the organization is willing to assess all 
members on the regular scale up to $10 million, my 
Government will find it most difficult to justify 
further voluntary contributions. On the other 
hand, if this assessment is voted, my Government 
hopes to be able to expand voluntary contributions 
and will expect other governments in a position to 
do so to follow a similar course. Only if this is 
done is there a real hope that the common costs 
subject to regular assessment can be kept at $10 
million. 

But, some ask, what will happen if the common 
costs exceed $10 million? We have agreed, Mr. 
Chairman, to the creation of a nine-member com- 
mittee to study this problem and to recommend 
how to finance any costs in excess of $10 million. 
The creation of this committee, of course, implies 
that it may explore and recommend various meth- 
ods of financing the excess, including all possi- 
bilities of voluntary contributions as well as the 
possibility of an assessment of members on a scale 
different from the regular scale of assessments. 
No one can say now what is a reasonable and ap- 
propriate method of financing since we do not 
know what the excess will be or even if there will 
be an excess of common costs. And I might add 
that the newly created committee will not be able 
to make helpful recommendations until it has re- 
ceived detailed estimates from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Accordingly, I suggest that, before approy- 
ing January 20 as the date for the committee to 
report, we ask the representative of the Secretary- 
General when helpful estimates might be 
available. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
proposed amendments, a number of delegations 
have asked the sponsors to drop the proposed 
second operative paragraph, which reads: 

Decides further, that this decision shall be without 
prejudice to the subsequent apportionment of any expenses 
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in excess of $10 million which may be incurred in connec- 
tion with UNEF. 

There appear to be some doubts about the im- 
plications of this paragraph, and, although we 
believe it would be helpful to retain it, we are 
prepared to withdraw it and accordingly request 
that it not be put to the vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say one more word to 
my colleagues. This vote we are about to take is 
one of the most important—perhaps the most im- 
portant—we have ever had in this Committee. It 
involves the question of whether the member gov- 
ernments really believe in common action to pre- 
serve the peace. It involves the question of 
whether member governments will assume the 
burden of decisions which the General Assembly 
takes. Accordingly, it involves the entire future 
of the organization as an instrument of collective 
security. There are many eyes upon us at this 
time, and the entire world will note what we do, 
I trust that no one will take lightly the responsi- 
bility which is ours today. 


RESOLUTION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINAN- 
CIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR UNEF ° 


U.N. doc. A/Res/448 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1001 (ES-I) of 7 November 
1956 and A/Res/412 of 26 November 1956, 

Emphasizing the fact that expenses incurred by the 
Secretary-General under the resolutions of the General 
Assembly are without prejudice to any subsequent deter- 
minations as to responsibilities for situations leading to 
the creation of the United Nations Emergency Force and 
to ultimate determination as to claims established as a 
result of expenses arising in connexion therewith, 

Considering that the Secretary-General in his report 
(4/3302) of 4 November 156, particularly in paragraph 
15, has stated that the question how the Force should be 
financed requires further study, 

Considering that the Secretary-General, in his reports 
(4/3383 and A/C.5/687) dated 21 November and 3 Decem- 
ber 1956, has recommended that the expenses relating to 


* Adopted in Committee V on Dec. 20 by a vote of 57 to 8 
(Soviet bloc), with 9 abstentions (Bolivia, Cambodia, 
Egypt, Greece, Israel, Italy, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, U. K.). Hungary, Laos, Morocco, Nepal, Nica- 
ragua, and Tunisia were absent. Twenty-five nations 
joined in sponsoring the final draft, which incorporated 
the original draft resolution contained in A/C.5/L.410 
with the amendments suggested by Canada, Finland, Nor- 
way, and the U.S. (A/C.5/L.411). The resolution was 
adopted in the plenary session on Dec. 21 by a vote of 62 
to 8, with 7 abstentions. 
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the Force should be apportioned in the same manner as the 
expenses of the Organization, 

Considering further that several divergent views, not 
yet reconciled, have been held by various Member States 
on contributions or on the method suggested by the Secre- 
tary-General for obtaining such contributions, 

Considering that the Secretary-General has already 
been authorized to enter into commitments for the ex- 
penses of the Force up to an amount of $10 million, 

Considering further that the matter of allocation of the 
expenses of the Force beyond $10 million necessitates fur- 
ther study in all its aspects, 

1. Decides that the expenses of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, other than for such pay, equipment, supplies 
and services as may be furnished without charge by Mem- 
ber Governments, shall be borne by the United Nations and 
shall be apportioned among the Member States, to the ex- 
tent of $10 million in accordance with the scale of assess- 
ments adopted by the General Assembly for contributions 
to the annual budget of the Organization for the financial 
year 1957; 

2. Decides further that this decision shall be without 
prejudice to the subsequent apportionment of any ex- 
penses in excess of $10 million which may be incurred in 
connexion with the Force; 

3. Decides to establish a Committee composed of Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, El Salvador, India, Liberia, Sweden, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America to examine the question of the apportionment of 
expenses of the Force in excess of $10 million. This 
Committee shall take into consideration, among other 
things, the discussions on this matter at the General As- 
sembly, and shall study the question in all its aspects, 
including the possibility of voluntary contributions, the 
fixing of maximum amounts for the expenses of the Emer- 
gency Foree that, with prior approval by the General As- 
seinbly, could be established on each occasion, and the 
principle or the formulation of scales of contributions 
different from the scale of contributions by Member States 
to the ordinary budget for 1957. The Committee will 
present its report as soon as possible. 


U.S. Determination To Seek 
Agreement on Disarmament 


Statement hy TTenry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


We have before us today a factual report,’ pre- 
pared by the Secretariat, on the subject of dis- 
armament. The United States supports the 
adoption of this draft report and its transmission 
to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

The General Assembly as a whole will, in a few 
weeks, conduct a review of this record, and it 
would not be useful to attempt substantive debate 
in this Commission. 

Certain features of the record, however, before 
us deserve notice. 
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One is the thoroughness with which this Com- 
mission has itself reviewed during 1956 the work 
of its subcommittee. The United States as a 
member of the Commission welcomes and will in 
every Way encourage the further development of 
this trend. In this connection we note, too, the 
importance of the contributions of all its 
members, not merely those who are members of 
the subcommittee. 

The United States welcomes, too, evidence of 
movement on the part of the Soviet Union toward 
positions that give greater hope for the sound 
agreement that is so profoundly in the interest 
alike of the Soviet Union, of the United States, 
of the members of this Commission, and of the 
world. As I have already said in the General 
Assembly,’ the United States notes with some 
hope recent indications that the Soviet Union ap- 
pears willing to consider aerial inspection as a 
positive factor in the problem of armaments. 

Even as we review the record of the year be- 
hind us, the United States looks primarily to the 
year ahead and to the opportunities for progress 
that it may afford. 

The United States is prepared to renew its effort 
to reach a sound, safeguarded agreement for the 
reduction and regulation of armaments and armed 
forces. Such an agreement with effective inspec- 
tion would be in mutual interests of all nations. 
It would lessen the danger of war. It would re- 
duce the burdens of armaments. It would ease the 
nuclear threat. It would facilitate advance in 
the conditions of living of all peoples. It would 
accelerate the progress of the atoms-for-peace 
program for the benefit of mankind. It would 
create a better atmosphere for solving difficult 
political questions. 

We are aware of the difficulties. 
determined, with sincerity and persistence, to seek 
We are ready thoughtfully to con- 


But we are 


agreement. 





1Made in the Disarmament Commission on Dec. 20 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2570). 

2 U.N. doe. A/3470 dated Dee. 20. The report is in the 
form of a covering letter from the Commission chairman, 
Sir Pierson Dixon of the United Kingdom, to the Secre- 
tury-General, requesting him to transmit to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly the third report of 
the Disarmament Subcommittee (U.N. doc. DC/S3 dated 
May 4, 1956) and the records and relevant documents 
of the Disarmament Commission meetings. 

°U.S. delegation press release 2526 dated Nov. 22 (not 


printed). 
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sider proposals of all governments, and we will 
take further initiative to reach an agreement 
which would advance the prospects of a just and 
lasting peace. 


The United States therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
will propose that a meeting of the Disarmament 
Subcommittee be held in March after the end of 
the current session of the General Assembly. 


Ninth Session of UNESCO General Conference 


Statements by Stanley C. Allyn 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation 


Following is the text of a statement made on 
November 9 by Stanley C. Allyn, chairman of the 
UWS. delegation, at the ninth session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, which met 
at New Delhi, India, November 5 to December 6, 
together with a statement released by Mr. Allyn 
at New York on December 9 following his return 
from the conference. 


STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 9 


Mr. President and my fellow delegates: In the 
name of my Government and of our delegation to 
this conference I wish to thank the Government 
and the people of India for the painstaking prep- 
aration that has gone into the conference arrange- 
ments. The United States delegation is deeply 
grateful to our hosts for their hospitality. The 
cordial atmosphere which pervades this splendid 
capital city provides an ideal setting for a fruitful 
meeting. 

Our delegation has come to New Delhi eager to 
listen, to learn, and to contribute what it can to 
the deliberations of the conference. We know we 
will be rewarded by this experience and that this 
conference will produce concrete results. 

It is further gratifying to be the guests of a 
nation so historic, so rich in culture and noble 
traditions. Our delegation is also aware of 
India’s brilliant accomplishments within the 
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framework of its Five- Year Plan, and its social re- 
forms of the past 9 years have captivated the 
imagination of the American people. 

It is particularly fitting that the member states 
chose New Delhi as the site for this General 
Conference. Asia contains half the world’s popu- 
lation. The whole area is in the process of an 
evolution with great significance for peoples 
everywhere. 

Asia has been called the cradle of civilization. 
Here man first created and practiced the arts of 
writing, arithmetic, and mapmaking. Here is the 
origin of languages like Sanskrit, Hebrew, and 
others which are the foundation of Western cul- 
ture. Asians gave things their names, developed 
the almanac and the calendar, invented the 
wheel. No great religion on earth is foreign to 
this area. From Asia, peoples and cultures trav- 
eled west, leaving their imprint on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to emphasize the 
differences and misunderstandings between Asia 
and the West, while overlooking the many essen- 
tial values we possess in common. For example, 
most of the new Asian governments have empha- 
sized the democratic process, the equality of man 
before the law, and the importance of individual 
rights. These principles have long been the foun- 
dation of most of the Western systems of govern- 
ment, which have not hesitated to defend these 
principles when the need arose. 
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Here then, rather than difference, is agreement 
on essentials. 

We both believe in constitutional representative 
government and the democratic process. We be- 
lieve in responsible legislatures; in judiciaries in- 
dependent of political pressure; and we insist 
that our Government officials be accountable to 
the people. 

Nevertheless, as Prime Minister Nehru has al- 
ready pointed out so movingly, over our peaceful 
assembly there is a shadow of political tension and 
armed conflict. We fully associate ourselves with 
the Prime Minister’s concern that in the Middle 
East and in Hungary the peace of the world is in 
jeopardy. Weshare the hope of all that the cease- 
fire in Egypt will lead to an enduring peace and 
that the heroic revolt in Hungary will bring true 
independence to that country. 


Increasing Importance of UNESCO 


The situation is grave, but it would be still more 
serious if we were to abandon our task in the face 
of these depressing events. To those who believe 
in the goals of Unesco, the present crisis is another 
proof of the continuing, if not indeed of the in- 
creasing, importance of Unesco. Temporary fail- 
ures and setbacks do not disprove the validity of 
our objectives. They merely spotlight how much 
more we need to do. 

We should, of course, recognize that there will 
always be differences of viewpoints and differ- 
ences in methods of reaching similar objectives. 
Unesco offers a forum in which a frank exchange 
of views can take place. 

Toa representative of the American community, 
such a frank exchange is welcome. Within our 
country we have a great diversity of cultural, so- 
cial, and economic institutions and groups, all of 
which enrich our lives. This diversity is a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of American society. 
We welcome new ideas from every source, and it 
is no more valid to place a single label on the 
American society than it is to place a single label 
on the different Asian cultures and ways of life. 
The use of terms like capitalism, socialism, free 
enterprise, and state ownership grossly oversim- 
plifies the complex societies in which all of us live. 

The American people have evolved a dynamic 
economy which has supplied material things in 
great abundance and at the same time has brought 
a full flowering of human freedom. The sharing 
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of the national product by investors and workers, 
the cooperation of management and labor, the 
partnership roles of public ownership and private 
enterprise, the personal participation in the gov- 
erning process by the individual citizens—all 
these are part and parcel of the American society. 

The basic conflict in the world today is not so- 
cialism versus capitalism. It is the conflict of 
freedom versus the lack of freedom. It is the 
question of the freedom of men and of nations 
to choose for themselves the kind of life—political, 
social, cultural, religious, and economic—they 
want to live. In this conflict the United States 
stands for freedom and the dignity of man. It is 
only those who would deny this freedom to others 
who are the ideological opponents of democracies, 
whether they be Asian or Western and regardless 
of their economic systems. 

Unesco’s role is to try to bring about a mutual 
understanding of the great diversities which char- 
acterize our respective societies. But it is not 
its function to try to resolve political differ- 
ences. These are the proper concern of other U.N. 
organizations. 

Our organization—Unesco—is now 10 years 
old. The catalog of its accomplishments is a long 
one, but it is no cause for any relaxation of effort. 
Let us say, rather, that it is a base for future 
progress. 


Problems Confronting UNESCO 


The educational, scientific, and cultural prob- 
lems which still confront us are tremendous. We 
need only study Unssco’s program to be impressed 
with its magnitude. 

We know that children in schools are outnum- 
bered by children who have no schools. Illiteracy 
is widespread. Despite the great strides of science 
we have been able to do little about converting 
arid and semiarid lands to productive purposes. 
Social scientists have only begun their explora- 
tions of the causes of international tension, of dis- 
crimination of many kinds, and of the capacity of 
societies to adapt to technological change. 

In the days ahead we will take up the question 
of an improved mutual understanding of Asian 
and Western cultures. We will discover in this 
area alone a truly massive array of unexplored 
problems and possibilities. The Director General 
[Luther Evans] has presented us with program 
proposals that build solidly on past experience. 
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He and the secretariat deserve our full support. 

In the view of the United States delegation the 
Director General has made a sound recommenda- 
tion in the selection of three vital areas of work 
for the development of long-term projects. The 
acceleration of teacher training in Latin America 
will aid nearly a third of Unesco’s membership. 
The promotion of research on increasing the pro- 
ductivity of arid regions grapples with a world- 
encircling problem affecting more than 40 member 
nations. The development of mutual apprecia- 
tion of Asian and Western cultures is of interest 
to all nations represented here. 

The United States expects to participate fully in 
these major projects and to derive benefit from 
them. Americans have long been interested in 
the history, the arts, the traditions, the philos- 
ophies, and the peoples of Asia. This interest has 
grown rapidly since 1945. Some of our great 
foundations have undertaken programs for the 
exchange of scholars, for the development of re- 
search on Asian cultures, for the training of lan- 
guage specialists, and for a host of other activities. 

More than 50 American universities have special 
study programs dealing with one or more of the 
cultural areas of Asia. Some 800 organizations 
and institutions are carrying on activities related 
to this area. 

Last spring the United States National Com- 
mission was host to a distinguished group of cul- 
tural leaders from 10 countries of South and 
Southeast Asia. I am delighted to see some of 
them at this conference. They toured the United 
States from San Francisco on our west coast to 
Boston on our east coast, visited our universities 
and cultural centers, lived in our cities, saw our 
farms and our factories; and they came to know 
our people. 

It is not for us to say what our Asian visitors 
learned from this experience, but we can say that 
the impact on American participants was signifi- 
cant. 

In a few months our National Commission will 
publish a report of this conference which will be 
made available to Unesco. 

In 1957 our National Commission will hold a 
nationwide conference, perhaps in San Francisco, 
to discuss the development of mutual appreciation 
of the cultures of Asia and the West as exemplified 
by the major project on this subject. 
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Hope for the Future 


We look forward to the next 2 years of UnEsco’s 
work with hope and confidence. The growing in- 
fluence of the organization should enhance the 
prestige of Unesco and attract more active cooper- 
ation on the part of the member states, a coopera- 
tion indispensable to achieving our common 
objectives. 

We pledge to Unesco the continuing support of 
our Government and National Commission. 

We are committed to the principles expressed 
in the constitution of Unesco, principles which 
harmonize with those in our own Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. In accordance with these prin- 
ciples this conference must zealously guard the 
continued integrity of the organization and its 
program. There must be no attempt to distort 





its resolutions or work plans for political or propa- 
ganda purposes. 

The support of my country for Unesco is linked 
to our support of the United Nations itself. A few | 
days ago our President took occasion to reviev | 
the position of the United States Government | 
toward the United Nations, in view of the present | 
crisis in the Middle East and the dark events in | 
Eastern Europe. He said: 

The processes of the United Nations ... are not ex- 
hausted. . . . I am even more deeply convinced that the 
processes of the United Nations need further to be de 


veloped and strengthened. ... The passionate longing | 
for peace on the part of all peoples of the earth compels | 


us to speed our search for new and more effective instru- 
ments of justice. ... To our principles guiding us in 
this quest we must stand fast. In so doing we can honor 
the hopes of all men for a world in which peace will truly 
and justly reign.’ 

Neither are the processes of Unesco exhausted. 
The potential of the organization has scarcely 
been tapped. Despite the impressive achievements 
of 10 years of effort we all know that we have only 
begun. 

But our task is not to seek the spectacular vic- 
tory; ours is the slow, methodical, and sometimes 
thankless task of him who plants trees in the hope 
that future generations will reap the fruit of his 
labor. 

As we carry on the work of this conference here 
in New Delhi, we are deeply conscious of the 
spirit of the father of the Indian nation, Mahatma 





* BULLETIN Of Nov. 12, 1956, p. 7438. 
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Gandhi, who throughout his life proclaimed the 
essential unity and dignity of man, the goals for 
which the whole Unesco program strives. 


RETURN STATEMENT 


I have just returned from New Delhi and the 
Ninth General Conference of the U.N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 
The conference met to determine the U.N. Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization’s 
program and budget for the next 2 years—1957 
and 1958. The conference met in the midst of 
the crises in Hungary and the Middle East. Thus 
what was supposed to be a nonpolitical meeting 
was inevitably affected by the political reper- 
cussions of events several thousand miles away. 
These political overtones greatly complicated the 
business of the meeting. 

I have come away from the conference with a 
number of impressions. I have no way of telling 
the extent to which the good will shown the U.S. 
delegation reflects the feelings of the people of 
the various nations toward the United States. 
But if it is in any way indicative of popular feel- 
ing—for example, in South and Southeast Asia— 
I would be optimistic about the prospect for the 
American position in the region as well as for an 
improvement in Asian-American relations. 

It may not be generally realized here, but the 
regard of the less developed nations for UNEsco 
Their needs, particularly in the 
Unesco offers 


is heartening. 
field of education, are urgent. 
them an opportunity to meet some of these edu- 
cational and cultural needs without potentially 
embarrassing commitments. They look to the 
United States for vigorous and positive leader- 
ship in Unesco. 


Role of U.S. in UNESCO 


Unesco holds an immense potential for the 
United States. If in our participation in UNEsco 
we offer the leadership and the constructive ap- 
proach expected from us, we have an opportunity 
to build warm and durable relations in areas that 
are vital to us in many ways. Furthermore, we 
have a chance to demonstrate that we can act as 
an effective force for peace in line with one of our 
basic foreign policy objectives. In my view 
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Unesco offers a unique instrument to help attain 
this objective. 

I would like also to underscore a secondary 
American interest of a highly practical nature 
that we may sometimes overlook, perhaps because 
it is indirect. Uwnesco’s most effective work is 
done in education—helping establish formal 
school systems where there are none, teaching 
adults, and providing fundamental education, 
which is really down-to-earth instruction in better 
living. The educational level of a country and 
its standard of living are closely related. Where 
you find widespread illiteracy, you find per capita 
incomes of a hundred or two hundred dollars a 
year. Raise the educational level, and the pro- 
ducing and buying power of the country follows 
it up. So, to put this on a business basis, the 
Unesco program helps build production and mar- 
kets by improving conditions of living. And we 
all know that depressed economies are vulnerable 
to Communist exploitation. 

Soviet attempts in New Delhi to turn the confer- 
ence into a sounding board for political propa- 
ganda were promptly identified for what they 
were and met with determined resistance from a 
vast majority of the delegations, which deeply 
resented such tactics. Hence, despite these inter- 
ruptions, a good deal was accomplished. 

Emergency educational aid to the damaged 
school systems in Hungary and the Middle Fast 
was approved by acclamation. The three so-called 
major projects also were incorporated into the 
program. This represents a step toward a much- 
needed concentration of Unesco’s energies and 


resources. 


Major Projects 

In the light of what I have said, I don’t think I 
need comment on the first major project—the 
program to extend primary education in Latin 
America. 

The second major project 
is a question of much concern to many member 
states, including this country. This effort has 
been romantically described as “making the desert 
bloom.” The description is an overstatement. 
The initial efforts of the ecologists, meteorologists, 
geologists, and other specialists attacking the 
problem of the desert will be directed at discover- 
ing ways and means of checking its spread. In 








arid-zone research— 
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addition, Unesco will facilitate a pooling of 
knowledge on matters relating to the productivity 
of arid regions. 

The third major project aims at improving cul- 
tural relations between Asia and the West. Ob- 
viously, in an effort of this sort much planning 
and study is required. For the 2 years to come, 
this project will be in the experimental or pilot 
stage to discover effective methods of operation. 
Unesco, here, is tackling an extremely complex 
and very important problem, and measurable re- 
sults may be some time in coming. 

My connection with Unesco at New Delhi has 
convinced me that the organization has under- 
taken worthwhile work not being covered by any 
other agency. Its efforts are not only for the gen- 
eral good but are directly in this Nation’s interest. 
We need Unesco and Unesco needs us. 

I have not gone into details of the New Delhi 
conference, but I hope that our delegation’s official 
report, which will be available shortly, will be 
read by many Americans. 
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United States and Canada Sign 
Salmon Conservation Agreement 


Press release 637 dated December 28 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The United States and Canada signed at Ot- 
tawa on December 28 a protocol to the Sockeye 
Salmon Convention of 1930? placing the pink 
salmon of the Fraser River System under the 
terms of the convention. Signing on behalf of the 
United States were Ambassador Livingston T. 
Merchant and William C. Herrington, Special As- 
sistant for Fisheries and Wildlife to the Under 
Secretary of State. Minister of Fisheries James 
Sinclair signed for Canada. 

The protocol amends the 1930 convention in a 


* Treaty Series 918. 
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number of ways. Its most important change is to 
place the pink salmon of the Fraser River System 
under the jurisdiction of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission. The Commission, 
which was established in 1937, consists of three 
representatives each from the United States and 
Canada. It has had since 1937 the responsibility 
for the investigation and management of the 
Fraser River sockeye salmon. Its success in the 
sockeye fisheries has been outstanding. 

The Commission will now have the same powers 
of research and regulation over pink salmon as it 
has over sockeye salmon. It is charged with so 
regulating the pink-salmon fisheries as to achieve 
maximum sustainable productivity of the pink- 
salmon stocks. At the same time it must, as far 
as is possible, divide the catch equally between the 
United States and Canadian fishermen. The con- 
vention area remains unchanged. It covers Juan 
de Fuca Strait, part of Georgia Strait, the Fraser 
River System, and an area of the high seas of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Fraser River pink salmon, 
which make their spawning runs every 2 years 
through the straits, account for much of the $10 
million pink-salmon catch made every other year 
by the fishermen of Washington and British 
Columbia. 

Other modifications made by the protocol in 
the convention include an increase in the size of 
the Commission’s Advisory Committee and a 
greater flexibility in the Commission’s power to 
issue regulations in certain areas. The protocol 
also provides for intensive investigation by the 
Commission and by research agencies on both sides 
of the border of all pink-salmon stocks which enter 
convention waters. The protocol calls for a 
United States-Canadian Government meeting in 
its seventh year of operation for a review of re- 
search findings and a consideration of further ar- 
rangements for pink-salmon conservation. 

The protocol is subject to the advice and consent 
to ratification of the Senate. It will enter into 
effect upon the exchange of ratifications by the 
two Governments. 


TEXT OF PROTOCOL 
ProtocoL BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
CANADA TO THE CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION, PRES- 
ERVATION EXTENSION OF THE SOCKEYE SALMON 
FISHERIES IN THE FRASER RIVER SYSTEM, SIGNED AT 
WASHINGTON ON THE 26TH Day or May, 1930. 


AND 
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The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Canada, desiring to coordinate the 
programs for the conservation of the sockeye and pink 
salmon stocks of common concern by amendment of the 
Convention between the United States of America and 
Canada for the Protection, Preservation and Extension 
of the Sockeye Salmon Fisheries in the Fraser River 
System, signed at Washington on the 26th day of May, 
1930, hereinafter referred to as the Convention, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Convention as amended by the present Protocol 
shall apply to pink salmon with the following exception: 


The understanding stipulated in the Protocol of Ex- 
change of Ratifications signed at Washington on the 28th 
day of July, 1937, which provides that “the Commission 
shall not promulgate or enforce regulations until the 
scientific investigations provided for in the Convention 
have been made, covering two cycles of sockeye salmon 
runs, or eight years;’’ shall not apply to pink salmon. 


ARTICLE II 


The following words shall be deleted from the first 
sentence of Article IV of the Convention: 


“|. that when any order is adopted by the Commis- 
sion limiting or prohibiting taking sockeye salmon in any 
of the territorial waters or on the High Seas described 
in paragraph numbered 1 of Article I, such order shall 
extend to all such territorial waters and High Seas, and, 
similarly, when in any of the waters of the United States 
of America embraced in paragraph numbered 2 of Arti- 
cle I, such order shall extend to all such waters of the 
United States of America, and when in any of the Cana- 
dian waters embraced in paragraphs numbered 2 and 3 
of Article I, such order shall extend to all such Canadian 
waters, and provided further. ie 


ARTICLE III 


The following paragraph shall be added to Article VI 
of the Convention : 

“All regulations made by the Commission shall be sub- 
ject to approval of the two Governments with the excep- 
tion of orders for the adjustment of closing or opening of 
fishing periods and areas in any fishing season and of 
emergency orders required to carry out the provisions of 
the Convention.” 


ARTICLE IV 


Article VII of the Convention shall be replaced by the 
following Article: 

“The Commission shall regulate the fisheries for sockeye 
and for pink salmon with a view to allowing, as nearly 
as practicable, an equal portion of such sockeye salmon 
as may be caught each year and an equal portion of such 
pink salmon as may be caught each year to be taken by 
the fishermen of each Party.” 
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ARTICLE V 


Paragraph (3) of the understandings stipulated in the 
Protocol of Exchange of Ratifications signed at Washing- 
ton on the 28th day of July, 1987, shall be amended to 
read as follows: 


“That the Commission shall set up an Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of six persons from each country who 
shall be representatives of the various branches of the 
industry including, but not limited to, purse seine, gill 
net, troll, sport fishing and processing, which Advisory 
Committee shall be invited to all non-executive meetings 
of the Commission and shall be given full opportunity to 
examine and to be heard on all proposed orders, regula- 
tions or recommendations.” 


ARTICLE VI 


1. The Parties shall conduct a coordinated investigation 
of pink salmon stocks which enter the waters described 
in Article I of the Convention for the purpose of determin- 
ing the migratory movements of such stocks. That part 
of the investigation to be carried out in the waters de 
scribed in Article I of the Convention shall be carried out 
by the Commission. 

2. Except with regard to that part of the investigation 
to be carried out by the Commission, the provisions of 
Article III of the Convention with respect to the sharing 
of cost shall not apply to the investigation referred to 
in this Article. 

3. The Parties shall meet in the seventh year after the 
entry into force of this Protocol to examine the results 
of the investigation referred to in this Article and to 
determine what further arrangements for the conserva- 
tion of pink salmon stocks of common concern may be 
desirable. 


ARTICLE VII 


Nothing in the Convention or this Protocol shall pre 
clude the Commission from recording such information 
on stocks of salmon other than sockeye or pink salmon as 
it may acquire incidental to its activities with respect 
to sockeye and pink salmon. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The present Protocol shall be ratified and the exchange 
of the instruments of ratification shall take place in Ot- 
tawa as soon as possible. It shall come into force on the 
day of the exchange of the instruments of ratification. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, duly authorized 
by their respective Governments, have signed this Proto- 
col and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Ottawa this 28th day of December 
1956. 

FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
LivINGsToN T. MERCHANT 

Wm. C. HERRINGTON 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 
CANADA: 
JAMES SINCLAIR 





Status Lists 


Charter of the United Nations and Statute of the International Court of Justice 


Signed at San Francisco June 26, 1945, 


Entered into force October 24, 1945. 


59 Stat. 1031 








Party | Effective date Party | Effective date 
Afghanistan il Nov. 19, 1946 || Italy . Dee. 14, 1955 
Albania. ee eee . ... .| Dee. 14, 1955 || Japan .| Dee. 18, 1956 
I. ke ek oe ee & ns, & 6 LO ee ! Jordan . | Dee. 14, 1955 
BUN es 6 6 a se re oh eo ee Os .| Dec. 14, 1955 
Austria. oe Bed ete cot gad). Bik, oe Dee. 14, 1955 || Lebanon .| Oct. 24, 1945 
SRRRONOER, Sh eee 2S BY Bu cee we ol OS ee ee | Liberia . .| Nov. 2, 1945 
Bolivia . Nov. 14, 1945 | Libya | Dee. 14, 1955 
Brazil Oct. 24, 1945 || Luxembourg .| Oct. 24, 1945 
Bulgaria Dec. 14, 1955 || Mexico . | Nov. 7, 1945 
Burma . “eee Apr. 19, 1948 |; Morocco | Nov. 12, 1956 
Byelorussian 8.8. R . Oct. 24, 1945 || Nepal : | Dee. 14, 1955 
Cambodia ee ee ee ee ~ | Dec. 14, 1955 || Netherlands. .| Dee. 10, 1945 
RGHIRMORD Ss) oo SG ice) i a ad os ene | ON: OO | New Zealand .| Oct. 24, 1945 
ASEWAOM SS Gs se Ge we es of See, 149955 || Nicaragua .| Oct. 24, 1945 
Chile. | Oct. 24, 1945 || Norway .| Nov. 27, 1945 
China Oct. 24, 1945 || Pakistan . | Sept. 30, 1947 
Colombia . 3 os « 6 « wt * 5 o 6] Ov. ©9045. || Panama .| Nov. 13, 1945 
Costa Rica. . ........ =.=. =...) Nov. 2,1945 || Paraguay . | Oct. 24, 1945 
Cuba. + Oct. 24, 1945 || Peru . Oct. 31, 1945 
Czechoslovakia | Oct. 24, 1945 || Philippines 5 WT We ey i cet, w. gs Ge ROU ea 
Denmark . ee 4 MOCb. 2508S | Poland. 6 wk ew ee ee ce ws | Cb. 24 1045 
Dominican Republic . .| Oct. 24, 1945 |} Portugal Dec. 14, 1955 
Ecuador Brees .| Dee. 21, 1945 || Rumania . | Dee. 14, 1955 
Egypt : | Oct. 24, 1945 || Saudi Arabia .| Oct. 24, 1945 
El] Salvador . Oct. 24, 1945 || Spain .| Dee. 14, 1955 
Ethiopia Nov. 13, 1945 |; Sudan | Nov. 12, 1956 
Finland Dec. 14, 1955 || Sweden. Nov. 19, 1946 
France . Oct. 24, 1945 || Syria. . . Oct. 24, 1945 
Greece . Oct. 25, 1945 || Thailand . Dee. 16, 1946 
Guatemala Nov. 21, 1945 || Tunisia. : Nov. 12, 1956 
Haiti. Oct. 241945 || Turkey... ...... « . Oct. 24, 1945 
Honduras. Dec. 17,1945 || UkrainianS.8.R....... . Oct. 24, 1944 
Hungary . Dec. 14, 1955 || Union of South Africa... ... Nov. 7, 1945 
Iceland . Nov. 19, 1946 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Oct. 24, 1944 
India. Oct. 30, 1945 | United Kingdom. a ee Oct. 24, 1945 
Indonesia . Sept. 28, 1950 || United States . Oct. 24, 1945 
Iran Oct. 24, 1945 || Uruguay Dec. 18, 1945 
Traq ‘ Dec. 21, 1945 || Venezuela Nov. 15, 1945 
Ireland . Dee. 14, 1955 |; Yemen. Sept. 30, 1947 
Israel May 11, 1949 |; Yugoslavia Oct. 24, 1945 





Current Actions 


BILATERAL 


China 

Agreement to facilitate construction of defense facilities 
as provided in agreements of January 30 and February 
9, 1951 (TIAS 2293), and October 23 and November 1, 
1952 (TIAS 2712). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Taipei November 21, 1956. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 21, 1956. 


Dominican Republic 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 15, 1956. 


78 


Entered into force: December 21, 1956 (day on which 
each Government received from the other written 
notification that it had complied with statutory and 
constitutional requirements). 


Germany 

Agreement relating to the training of German Army per- 
sonnel pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement of June 80, 1955 (TIAS 3448). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Bonn December 12, 1956. Entered 
into force December 12, 1956. 

Agreement relating to the training of German Navy per- 
sonnel pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment of June 30, 1955 (TIAS 34438). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Bonn December 12, 1956. Entered 
into force December 12, 1956. 
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January 14, 1957 


American Principles. American Principles and the 
United Nations (Hoffman) .... +... » 


Canada. United States and Canada Sign Salmon 
Conservation Agreement (Department announce- 
ment, text of protocol) ae Of 


China. Passports of Newsmen in Red China Valid 
Only for Return to U.S. pesto cs eemas 


Communism. United States 
New Year (Dulles) 


Congress, The 

President Decides Against Increase in Tariff on 
Groundfish Fillets 

Question of Legislation on Loyalty ‘of Ameri- 
cans Employed by International Organizations 
CVE GUCOE Geter Mets) 5, A ee SS we Oe 

Department and Foreign Service. Question of 
Legislation on Loyalty of Americans Employed by 
International Organizations (Wilcox) 

Disarmament. U.S. Determination To Seek Agree- 
ment on Disarm: iment (Lodge) 


Responsibilities in 


Economic Affairs 

Imports of Woolen Fabrics 

President Decides Against Increase in 
Groundfish Fillets . 

United States and ¢ ‘anada Sign 
tion Agreement (Department announcement, 
of protocol) oP 

Haiti. Recognition of Haitian Government . 

India. Visit of Prime Minister Nehru of India 
(Eisenhower, Nixon, Nehru) . 


International Law. Proposed U.N. Conference on 
Law of the Sea (Greenbaum, text of resolution) 


1 Tariff on 
Salmon Conserva- 
text 


International Organizations and Meetings 

Ninth Session of UNESCO General Conference 
(Allyn) F 

Question of Legislation on Loy: ity of. Ameri ic ans 
Employed by International Organizations (Wil- 
cox ) 

Libya. Letters of Credence (Jerbi) 

Mexico. Membership of Mexican-U.S. 
Commission (text of Executive order) 


Near East 


Defense 


Financing of United Nations Emergency Force 
(Jones, text of resolution) eet heey 0 
United States New Year 


Responsibilities in 
(Dulles) Stee he 
US. Views on British Formula for Self-Government 
for Cyprus (White) 


Panama. Letters of Credence (Arias Espinosa) 


Paraguay. Letters of Credence (Chaves) 


Presidential Documents 

Membership of Mexican-U.S. Defense Commission 

President Decides Agzninst Increase in Tariff on 
Groundfis h Fillets . : 

Visit of Prime Minister Nehru of India 
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United States and Canada Sign Salmon Conserva- 
tion Agreement (Department announcement, text 
of protocol) diy Dai A 

United Kingdom. U.S. Views on British Formula 
for Self-Government for Cyprus (White) 


United Nations 


American Principles and the United Nations 
(Hoffman) eae 
Financing of U nited Nations Emergency Force 


(Jones, text of resolution) . 
Ninth Session of UNESCO General ‘Conference 
(Allyn) 


Proposed U.N. Conference ‘on Law of ‘the Sea 
(Greenbaum, text of resolution) 

Signatories of U.N. Charter and Statute of Inter- 
national Court of Justice . 

U.S. Determination To Seek Agreement. on Dis- 
armament (Lodge) Bs ouma Jet, ly fbuete 
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Allyn, Stanley C Z 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 24-30 


Releases may be obtained from the News 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date Subject 

631 12/24 Recognition of new Haitian Govern- 
ment. 

632 12/26 Panama credentials (rewrite). 

633 12/26 Imports of woolen fabrics. 

634 12/26 Libya credentials (rewrite). 

*§635 12/28 Cornerstone laying ceremony. 

636 12/28 Paraguay credentials (rewrite). 

6387 12/28 Pink salmon conservation agreement 
with Canada. 

638 12/28 Dulles: year-end statement. 

689 12/28 U.S. newsmen in Communist China. 

*Not printed. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Search for Disarmament 


Publication 6398 20 Cents 


limitation, regulation, and control of arms.” The pamphlet, based 
on an address by Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, covers the following topics: 


of the nature and urgency of the problem; 


anar The Search for Disarmament, a 35-page pamphlet, discusses 
: epal men several aspects of the compelling problem of disarmament, “the 


disarmament as a safeguard of the national security; 
disarmament as an integral part of national policy; 


t te major periods of negotiations; 
| - the present status of disarmament negotiations; 
prospects for disarmament. 


Copies of Zhe Search for Disarmament may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents each. 


Order Form 
: Supt. of Decuments - 


Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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